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For the Companion. 


AN UNHISTORIC PACE. 
By Frank R. Stockton. 


Prize Story—Humorous,* 


An elderly negro man, Uncle Enoch by name, 
short of stature and with hair and beard begin- 
ning to grizzle, but with arms and body yet stout 
and strong, stood back of his little log-house, not 
far from a Virginia public road, endeavoring to 
pull his axe out of a knotty black-gum log. Often 
and often, when his stock of fire-wood had dimin- 
ished to this one log, had Uncle Enoch tried to 
split it, and now he was trying again. While thus 
engaged, there came to him his son Dick. This 
was a youth rather taller and lighter in color than 
his father, of an active and good-natured disposi- 
tion, and hitherto supposed to be devoid of dis- 
turbing ambitions. 

“Look a-heah, daddy,” said he, “won’t yuh 
lemme go to Washin’ton nex’ week ?” 

Uncle Enoch stopped tugging at his axe, and 
turned round to look at Dick. ‘What fur?” said 
he. 

“T’se gwine to be a page in Congress.” 

“What's dat?” asked his father, his bright eyes 
opening very wide. ‘What yuh want to do dat 
fur >” 

“A page is one of dem chaps as runs round and 
waits on de Congressmen, when dey’re doing dere 
work in Washin’ton. Dere’s lots of ’em, and some 
of ’em is culle’d. Dey hab to be might’ peart and cut 
around, and fetch de Congressmen eberyting dey 
wants. And dey don’t have to work for no fifty 
cents a day, nudder. Dey gits sebenteen hunderd 
dollars a year.” 

“‘What’s dat?” exclaimed Uncle Enoch. “Yuh 
means de whole kit and boodle uv ’em gits dat.” 

“No, I don’t,” said Dick. ‘“Ebery one gits it 
for hisse’f.” 

“Yuh shu’h ob dat ?” 

Yes, sah,” replied Dick. ‘I heerd it all from 
a man down at de cross-roads, when I took ole 
Billy to be shod dis ebenin’. He wus tellin’ a lot 
o’ folks all about it at de stoah. An’ won’t yuh 
lemme go nex’ week ?” 

The old man put his hand on his axe-handle 
and stood reflectively. 

Uncle Enoch had been born a slave, and had 
been an honest and industrious servant, whose 
only failing was that he was inclined to think him- 
self better at all times, and to dress himself better 
on Sundays, than his companions; and now that 
he was as free as anybody, he was still honest 
and industrious, and still went to church with the 
highest white hat, the biggest shirt collar, and the 
longest coat of anybody in the congregation. As 
he grew older, his opinion of himself did not de- 
crease, and he was very fond of exhorting his fel- 
low-members in church, and of giving them ad- 
vice in private whenever he saw cause for it, and 
this very often in the shape of some old fable, 
which generally became strangely twisted as it 
passed through the old man’s mental organism. 

“Look a-heah, Dick,” said he, “I’se gwine ter 
tell yuh a story. It’s one uv ole Mahsr George’s sto- 
ries, and I’ve heerd him tell it often to the chillun. 
Dere was a mouse what lived in de city, I dunno 
*zactly whar, but jus’ as like as not it was Wash- 
in’ton, an’ he went to see a friend uv hisn who had 
a plantation. De plantation mouse he were glad 
to see de udder one, an’ put him in de chahmber 
wid de new carpet, an’ gib him de bes’ he had; but 
de fine gemman he didn’t ’pear to be satisfy wid 
nuffin but light bread an’ cohn pone for breakfus’, 
an’ chicken an’ ham for dinner; and he says, says 
he,— 

“Yuh don’ git canvis-back ducks down heah, 
I reckin ?” 

“**No, sah!’ ses de plantation mouse. 

“ ‘Nur tar’pins, stewed in Madary wine ?’ 

‘No, sah!’ 

“‘Nur eysters, fresh from de bay ebery mawn- 
in’; nur ice-cream, all de colors ob de rainbow; 
an’ little candy-balls, what go off pop when you 
pull em; an’ a whole bottle ob champain to each 
pusson ?” 

“No, sah! ses de plantation mouse, a-fan- 
nin’ ob hisse’f wid he han’kercher. 

***Well, now, jus’ yuh look a-heah,’ ses de ud- 
der one, gwine out on de poach to smoke his cigar, 
‘yuh come to de city an’ see me, and when you 

* This story received the $500 prize for the best humor- 
Ous story in the prize competition, 180}, 


tase what dem dar tings is like, yuh won’t be con- 


farm, so fur from de railroad.’ 
“So, soon ashe sell he *baccer, de plantation 


tings dat he done tell ’bout. : 
“If I’'d a-knowed you wus a-comin’,’ 








wid us dis time.’ 

“Den you didn’t git my letter ?’ ses de planta- 
tion mouse. 

“*No, sah. Reckin yuhr man done forgot to 
put it in de pos’-office.’ 

“So dey sot an’ eat till dey mos’ like to bus’, an’ 
de plantation mouse he wonner what he would a- 
had if he fren’ had done got he letter. 

“Jus’ as dey was litin’ dere cigars, and puttin’ 
dey heels up on two cheers, de dinin’-room door 
open, an’ in walk de sheriff ob de county. 

‘Look a-heah, kurnel,’ ses he, ‘have yuh got 
de money ready fur all de ducks an’ de eysters an’ 
de wine you’ve had fur yubse’f; an’ de slab meat 
an’ de cobn from de West fur yuhr han’s? Yuh 
know I said I wouldn’t give yuh no longer nur 
ter-day.’? De city mouse he turn pale, an’ he tuk 
de plantation mouse into one corner, an’ ses he,— 

‘Look a-heah, kin yuh len’ me two or free 
tousand dollars till to-morrer mawnin’, when de 
bank opens?’ Den de udder mouse he pull a dref- 
ful poor mouf, an’ he ses,— 

“«T’se pow’ful sorry, but it rained so much in 
de low groun’s las’ year dat my cohn wus all spilt ; 
an’ dere wasn’t no rain on de high groun’s, an’ de 
cohn dere wus all wilted; an’ de fros’ done cotch 
my baccer craps, an’ I didn’t have money enuf fur 
| to buy quinine fur de han’s.’ 
| “Den de town mouse he ses to de sheriff, ses 
: 

‘ne, 





but yuh’ll have to go ’long and jus’ take pot-luck | 


} 
| 
| 


tent fur to stay no more on dis yere no-count | pay yuh dat money. I wus a’spectin’ my fren’ 


mouse he go to see his city fren’. He glad to see | story often ’nuf.’ An’ he rung he auction bell, an’ 
him, an’ sot him right down to a pow’ful good | he lebied on eberyting in de house; an’ as dey 
dinner, wid all de canvis-back ducks an’ de tar’- | didn’t fotch enuf, he sold dat city mouse an’ dat 
pins an’ de eysters an’ de champain, an’ de udder | plantation mouse fur slaves.” 


ses de | direful conclusion of the story. 
| city mouse, ‘I’d hada reg’lar cump’ny dinner;| ‘Now look a-heah, boy,” continued Uncle Enoch, 








“*You call aroun’ Monday mawnin’, an’ I’ll 


ter-day, and done forgot to k’lect it.’ 
“Dat won’t do,’ ses de sheriff. ‘I’se heerd dat 


Dick uttered an exclamation of horror at this 








“ef yuh tinks yuh is gwine down to Washin’- 
ton to git tarpins an’ eysters an’ champain out ob 
dem Congressmen, yuh won’t be tuk an’ sold, 
*cause dey can’t do dat now, but yuh’ll find yuh- | 
se’f gobbled up some way wuss dan dat planta- 
tion mouse wus.” 

Dick grumbled that he wasn’t a mouse, and he 
wasn’t “gwine arter tarpins, nur eysters, nudder.” 

“Jus’ yuh go’long an’ pick up some chips an’ 
trash fur to make de fire,” said his father, “an’ 
don’t talk to me no mo’h ob dat foolishness.” 

Dick walked slowly off to do as he was bid, and 
for a long time Uncle Enoch remained standing 
by the twisted black-gum log without striking it a 
blow. 

Uncle Enoch was a skilful and practised ox- 
driver, working in that capacity for the farmer on 
whose land he lived. All the next day he walked 
meditatively by the side of the slowly-moving Bob 
and Blinker, hauling wood from the mountain. 
He did not shout as much as usual to his oxen, 
but he guided them with all his customary preci- 
sion around stumps, rocks, and the varied im- 
pediments of the rough woodland road. 

“Yuh Dick,” said he to his son in the evening, 
‘tig yuh done gib up all dat foolishness ’bout goin’ 
to Washin’ton ?” 

“Taint no foolishness,” muttered Dick. 

“Why, boy,” said his father, “’pears to me yuh 
is too ole for dat sort o’ ting.” 

“It don't make no kind o’ diff'rence how ole a! 
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page is,” said Dick. “Dat man said so hisse’f. 
He ses dey got ‘em all ages.” 

“Dat so, shuh ?” asked his father. 

“Sartin shuh,” said Dick. 

“And dey gits sebenteen hunderd dollars a 
year?” 

“Yes,” said Dick. ‘An’ besides dat, dey can 
make lots ob money blackin’ boots an’ holdin’ 
hosses an’ runnin’ arrants fur de Congressmen, 
when court’s out.” 

Uncle Enoch looked steadfastly at his son for 
some moments without speaking. ‘Then he said, 
“Look a-heah, boy; U’se made up my mind ’bout 
dis yere business. Ef all dat ’ar money’s to be 
got by pagein’, I agrees to de notion.” 

“Hi-yi!” shouted Dick, beginning to dance. 

“Yuh needn’t cut up no sich capers,” said his 
father. “Yeh aint gwine. I’se gwine mese’f.” 

If Dick could have turned pale, he would have 
done so. He stood speechless. 

“Yes, sah,” continued Uncle Enoch. “Ef it 
don’t make no difference how ole de pages is, I kin 
step roun’ as lively as any uv ’em, an’ kin wait on 
de Congressmen better’n any boy. I know what 
de gemmen wants, an’ I knows how to do it. I’se 
waited on ’em ’fore yuh was bawn, boy, an yuh 
neber libed ’mong white folks, nohow. Jus’ yuh 
take dat ox-whip ter-morrer mawnin’, an’ tell 
Mahsr Greg’ry dat I’se done gone to Washin’ton, 
and dat yuh’ve come to drive de oxen. Yuh’s ole 
enuf fur dat now, an’ it’s time yuh was beginnin’.” 

Downcast as Dick was when he heard that he 
was not going to be a page in the halls of Con- 
gress, his spirits immediately rose when he was 
told that he was to take Uncle Enoch’s place as 
ox-driver. ‘To crack the long whip, and guide the 
slow progress of Bob and Blinker, was to him a 
high delight and honor which impressed him the 
more forcibly because it was so totally unex- 
pected. The Government position had held forth 
glittering advantages, which had greatly attracted 
him, but which his mind did not entirely compre- 
hend. But to drive the oxen was a real thing, a 
joy and a dignity which he knew all about. Dick 
was entirely satisfied. As to the page’s salary 
which his memory or his ears had so greatly ex- 
aggerated, he did not even think of it. 

Uncle Enoch determined not to announce his 
intention to his neighbors, nor to take counsel of 
any one. He went into the house, and after elec- 
trifying his family with the statement of his in- 
tended step into what was to them wealth and 
high position, he set them all to work to get him 
ready for an early start the next morning. Wash- 
ing, ironing, patching and packing went on during 
a great part of the night; his wife, “Aunt Maria,” 
his three daughters, and even Dick, doing their ut- 
most to fit him out for his great undertaking. 

“What I’se gwine to do wid dat sebenteen hun- 
derd dollars,” said Uncle Enoch, as he sat on a 
low chair sewing up a gap in one of his Sunday 
boots, “is to buy dis track o’ land on de hill back 
heah, an’ make a wine-yard uv it. No use foolin’ 
no more wid little tater patches, an’ cabbyges, an’ 
tree or foh dozen hills o’ cohn; I'll sell de grapes, 
an’ buy all dat sort o’ ting. At de wine-cellar in 
town dey’ll take all de grapes yoh kin raise, an’ 
ef I have to buy a hoss an’ wagun to haul ’em 
inter town, yuh won’t see dis yere fam’ly walkin’ 
to church no mo’h wid de mud up to dere knees 
and de hot sun brilin’ on ter dere heads.” 

A little after daylight the next morning Uncle 
Enoch, wearing his tall white hat with the broad 
band of crape around it which it had on when it 
was given to him; with his highest and stiffest 
shirt-collar; a long black coat reaching nearly to 
his heels; a pair of blue jean trousers rolled up at 
the ankles; his enormous Sunday boots well 
blacked; in one hand a very small cowhide trunk 
tied up with a rope and carried in the manner of 
a violin-case; a vast umbrella with a horn handle 
in the other hand; and the greater part of his re- 
cently paid month’s wages in his pocket, started 
off to walk three miles to the railroad-station on 
his way to become a Congressional page. 

Dick assumed the ox-whip, and as there was no 
one else to take the vacated place, he cracked it in 
pride and glory over the heads of Bob and Blinker, 
and although they ran into more stumps, and got 
into more deep ruts, than was good for themselves 
or the cart, the winter wood of Mr. Gregory con- 
tinued to be hauled. 

One week, and two weeks, passed on without 
news from Uncle Enoch, and then Aunt Maria 
began to get impatient. ‘Look a-heah, Dick,” she 
said, “‘when you comes home ter-night, an’ has 
had yuhr supper, an’ has done split up dem olg¢ 
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rails, what’s too short fur de fence anyway, fur | 
taint no use fur yuh to try no mo’h on dat black- 
gum log what yuh daddy done went away and 
luf, an’ ef he don’t come back soon he won't find 
no fence at all, | reckin, when he do come. Yuh | 
jus’ sot down an’ write him a letter, an’ tell him | 


| 


’taint no use fur him to be sabin up all dat seb- 
enteen hunderd dollars to buy wine-yards while 
his chillun’s gwine about wid scace no close to 
dere backs. 

“Dere’s yur sis’r Charlotte what has to go to 
church wid dem light blue slippers Miss Sally gib 
her, an’ no stockuns, an’ no wunner de people laf 
at her. An’ dere’s yuhr daddy makin’ all dat | 
money down dere in Washin’ton wid de Congress- 
men, 

*An’ she a gal, too, what’s done won de prize 
tree times in de cake-walk. I spec’ he’s done for- 
got what I tole him ’bout de weddin’-ring fur me. 
I done tole him to buy it wid de fus’ money he got 
an’ to send it in a letter. I’se neber had none yit, 
though we wus both married long back befoh de 
war. 

*“An’ it’s no use waitin’, nudder, fur little Jim’s 
funeral till he comes back. He kin sen’ de money 
fur de cake and wine jus’ as well as not, an’ Brud- 
der Anderson is ready, he tole me las’ Sund’y, wid 
de fax an’ de tex. Little Jim’s been dead now 
nigh on ter two yeah, an’ it’s time his funeral was 
preached. 


“T aint got no ’jections to de wine-yard, spesh’ly 
ef we hab ter hab a wagun to haul de grapes, but 
I don’ want yuhr daddy to come back heah an’ 
tind hissef ’shamed uv his fam’ly arter livin’ down 
dar ’mong all dem quality folks. Vl send Char- 
lutte dis mawnin’ to borrer a sheet uv paper, an’ 
a pen an’ ink from Miss Sally, an’ see ef she won’t 
let her pick up some apples in de orchard while 
she’s dar, an’ p’raps she'll give her a bucket uv 
buttermilk ef she’s done churned yistiddy. An’ 
yuh put all dat in de letter, an’ sen’ it off jus’ as 
soon as yuh kin.” 





Dick willingly undertook this business, having 
made up his mind while his mother was talking 
to him to put in a few words on his own account; 
and before he began the important epistle each of | 
his sisters had something to say to him in private | 
in regard to suggestions which they wished him to | 
make to the head of the family. 


Blinker over the roughest road. After three 
nights’ work it was only half-done, for Dick found | 
a pen much more diflicult to handle than a whip, 
and besides being a very stumbling speller, inva- 
riably went to sleep over his paper after a quarter | 
of an hour’s work. 


‘ ' | 
The letter moved more slowly than Bob ee 


| 
Late in the afternoon of the | 


fourth day after the commencement of this literary | ; 


enterprise, Dick was standing by the black-gum | 


log, with the axe in his hand, wondering if it | 
would be better to take another rail from the for- | 
lorn fence around the little yard, for what ditfer- | 
ence could it make when there 
places already ? 


were sO many open | 
: gs 
or to split up a solitary post, which 


having nothing attached to it was clearly useless, 
when he saw upon the high-road a figure approach- | 
ing him. | 

It wore a tall white hat with a broad band of | 
rusty crape around it; it had on a high stiff shirt- | 
collar, and a long black coat; in one hand it car- | 
ried an umbrella with a rough horn handle, and | 
in the other a little hair trunk tied up with a rope; 
it had a bright and flashing eye, and a determined 





the public road, came through a gap in the fence, 
and walked straight up to the astonished Dick. 

“Look Dick,” said Unele Enoch, 
putting down his little trunk; “who done tole 
yuh all dat foolishness about gwine to Washin'ton 
to wait on de Congressmen, an’ gittin’ sebenteen 
hunderd dollars a yeah ?” 


step. 
It did not go on to the house, but, turning from 
a-heah, yuh | 





“It wus a man at de cross-roads,” said Dick, 
“wid a red beard. tle done brung some hosses | 


ober from de Cou’t House. [I dunno his name.” 





“Is he bigger nur yuh is?” 


asked his father. 
“Oh ves,” 


said Dick, “more’n twice as big.” 
“Well, den, yuh luff him alone,” said Unele | 
Snoch, with great decision and energy, “yubl luff} 


; ” : 
him alone. I hopes, boy,” the old man continued, 


wiping his face with his great blue and yellow | 


handkerchief, “dat yuh’s gwine ter learn a lesson 





from dis yere bis’ness. It makes me tink ob two no- 
7count beasts dat wus once loafin’ in a little clearin’ 
dat had bin bulned Dey wus 
stannin’ in de sun to warm deyse’fs, bein’ too pow’- 
One | 
De | 
gy-ratle he look at de kangerroo, an’ he begun to | 
larf. 
“It’s mighty cur’us,’ ses he, ‘to see a pore crit- 
ter like yuh, wid some legs short and some legs 
Kf Iwus yuh I'd go to de wood-pile, an 
I'd chop dem hine legs off de same lent as de 
foh ones, so yuh’d go about like common folks, an’ | 
not be larfed at.’ 


fur a seed-patch. 





ful lazy to cut some wood and make a fire. 
was a gy-raffe, an’ de udder was a kangerroo. 


long. 





*Dese remarks dey make de har riz on de kan- 
gerroo’s back, he so mad angry. 
“*Yuh sub'tinely is : 








gay boy,’ ses he to de gy- 
raffe, ‘to stan’ up dere an’ preach like dat, wid | 
yer hine legs short as plough-hannels an’ yulr foh 
legs too long fur butter-bean poles, so dat yuhr 
Ef 
I wus yuh I'd go to de wood-pile, an’ I'd chop off 
dat ar » de head, I’d be so 
shamed.’ 


back slopes down like de roof of a ice-house. 


long neck close t 


. ” : . } it 
“Now, boy,” continued Uncle Enoch, “dere’s 


lots ob stories about one eberlastin’ fool, but dat’s 


de only story 1 knows "bout two uv ‘em. 


| days of sharp practice. 


now jes’ yuh go inter de house an’ tell de folks 
I’se gwine ter put a new cracker on de ox-whip, 
an’ ef any ob dem ses Washin’ton to me, I’ll make 
’em dance Jerusalem !” 

Dick walked into the house to deliver this mes- 
sage, and as he went, he said to himself, ‘I reckin 
de plantation mouse done gin up he wine-yard.” 


—--—- — ++ - 





For the Companion. 
CHANGE, 


I grew old, the other day, 
And L worked uneasily. 
Then I thought it need not be; 
By-and-by we shall not say, 
“I grew old the other day.” 
T. O. PAINE. 


er 


For the Companion, 


CELESIE. 


“Of course, Tibby, I agree with you that it’s a very 
agreeable thing to have come of noble ancestors, if 
for nothing but to gratify one’s pride in referring to 
them. Now everybody knows that my father and his 
futher and his father’s father, as far as I know, were 
plain, working people. Consequently if I want to be 
anything, there’ll be always somebody to say,— 

“Oh, she—she’s nobody! 
folks were all common folks.’ ” 

Celeste laughed as she packed and straightened her 
last month’s compositions; but laughed as much at 
the girl’s bright, explosive little face, with its “snub” 
nose and beautiful red lips, as she shook her thick 
curls round a grand brow, full of the “knobs of gen- 
ius,”’ as Dolly was wont to say, when apologizing for 
its expansive outlines. 


Why, bless you! her 


“Dolly, you’d ennoble a whole race,” she replied. 
“In your case it is brains, I think. The forefathers 
may not have had much learning; may not have had 
the happy opportunities that you find ready to hand; 
but they must have been thinking men, else why 
such a lawyer in Cashmere? By the way, what a 
train!” 

‘Don’t make fun of it!’ snapped back Dolly. 
“They’ve been calling me Miss Shaker long enough. 
I don’t see how working people could have transmit- 
ted a sensitive temperament; I’m terribly afraid of 
people. They shan’t make fun of me, though. I’m 
sure a train is fearfully unhandy, but I won’t be 
laughed at, if I have to wear it ten inches deep in 
native soil. I felt very much like a fool when I put 
it on, and T haven’t changed my opinion of myself 
yet; but Pll wear it—and be a martyr.” 

“Bravo, Dolly! That's where your greatness shows 
itself.”’ 

“Don’t you laugh at me. I tell you, it wouldn’t 
make much difference what you wore. Your father 
was acolonel, and your grandfather a judge. Your 


, if you came in rags. That would be the harmless 
eccentricity of genius.” 

“Ilush! I haven't any genius, you know I haven’t. 
And what do I care for the titles of my fathers? It’s 
only that they were high-minded, honorable men that 
I’m proud of.” 

“I know; high-minded and honorable sounds so 
much better in connection with judges and lawyers 
and generals. Now, for all 1 ever knew to the con- 
trary, my hard-working fathers were high-toned and 
honorable. I don’t believe they ever told lies, or did 
mean things, and one of them paid a fine of a hun- 
dred dollars, when money was not as plenty as now, 
rather than violate his conscience.” 

“You don’t say, Dolly? That’s grand! 
the records?” 

“Yes, of my heart. My mother told me; but see 
here, Tibby, if we don’t go home pretty soon, there’ll 
be no work done, and it looks like rain. In that case, 
to carry all these books, and a train in the bargain, a 
mile and a half” 

“That's the longest train I ever heard of,” said 
Celeste, laughing heartily. 

“Oh, hush! you know what I 
and sweet the grounds look! 
shalling of the clouds! I hope it won’t rain, though, 
till we get home. Have you got the keys?” 

“Yes, here they are. Did you ever see Miss Mills 
so cross before?” 

“It was her letter-day,” 
her books. 


Is it on 





mean. How quiet 
What a lovely mar- 


said Dolly, gathering up 
“She’s always cross on letter-days. I 
don’t know as it’s cross exactly; it’s worried and 
tired—tired waiting, poor thing! She has been en- 


| gauged to somebody five years, and no nearer the ex- 


pected happiness now than ever, so far as I can see. 
She wants a home; she’s tired of teaching, and the 
man is too honest, papa says, to get along in these 
So she must drag on school- 
keeping. I never look at her sad face but I wish I 
were worth a million.” 

Celeste was locking the door now. Dolly strapped 
her books over her shoulder, that her hands might be 
free to hold up the train. Just then a dog-cart came 
along. The young man in it touched his hat; his 
eyes were attracted to Dolly’s sparkling, bright little 
face. 

“Who is it?’ queried Dolly. 

**Mason’s son. You know Mason, the rich lawyer.” 

“Oh, a lawyer’s son!”’ and Dolly tossed her head. 


| “I thought the bow couldn’t have been for me, though 


it seemed exactly as if it was, didn’t it?” 
“He looked at you, anyway,” was the reply. 
The girls walked on, Dolly every now and then 
anathematizing her train, which was a great clog. 
“I'll be independent some day, see if I don’t!” she 
said, as they toiled up the steps of the house where 
they roomed together. “I don’t mean in money, so 
much as in mind—to dare to do what’s right at what- 
ever cost, though—does a train involve the question 
of right and wrong, exactly? to dare to do what is 
most convenient if not most becoming; that’s it, I 
guess. Oh, how good dinner does smell!” 
The girls went up stairs on the run. 
both orphans, but Dolly’s expenses were paid by a 
rich aunt, though Dolly had entered into a contract, 
in writing, to pay back every cent. She meant to do 


Celeste had money of her own, could buy what she 
liked, and do pretty much as she pleased. She had 
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wear and keep a dress fresher than any one else. 
Dolly could do anything, Celeste often said, halt-en- 
viously—could dress her own hair better than the 
French barber could put up Celeste’s—could make a 
trimming better than the modiste, and her laces, 
fashioned by her own hands into collars and frills, 
always looked more tasteful than other people’s. It 
was just so in everything; she seemed to catch mean- 
ings, see reasons, find ideas, all in a flash, as it were, 
while the others were groping. This, strange to say, 
made her enemies. 

“If I didn’t love you so dearly, I should hate you, I 
know I should!” Celeste used sometimes to say to 
her. 

“What!—with your antecedents?” Dolly would 
laugingly answer. “One would think you could do 
nothing ignoble or dishonorable.” 

“Of course, that’s just it,’”’ Celeste replied, but she 
looked a little uneasy, and turned away abruptly. 

“Now for the French theme,” said Dolly, as the two 
girls came up stairs; “we’ve a clear, beautiful even- 
ing before us—and I warn you I shall work hard to 
get the prize.” 

“So shall I—but, O Dolly! I am invited out, to- 
night, and I cannot deny myself.” 





They were | 


““Won’t the blood of all the’—— 

“Now, hush, Dolly—be merciful!. I shall never 
have another chance, perhaps, to hear Patti, before 
she goes abroad—certainly not in such good company. 
The Solburys invited me. The temptation is over- 
whelming; I can’t resist it. Could you?” 

“Most certainly I could. I should hear the old 
work-folk saying, ‘Do your duty first.”, Do you know 
it is only four days to examination?” 

*Dou’t croak, Dolly, please don’t,” pleaded Celeste, 
opening drawer after drawer, and throwing out sashes, 
ribbons, laces, gloves; “indeed, I must go to-night, 
fur I have promised. One don’t get such a chance in 
years. Oh, have you seen my white gloves—my last 
new ones? Here are half-a-dozen pair, and not a nice 
one among them. Do help me, Dolly; you’ve all the 
evening before you. All is, I will get up an hour ear- 
lier every morning, and you may call me. There's a 
dear; now you’ve come, things are sure to go 
right.” 

Dolly laughed, frowned, scolded, coaxed, all in a 
breath. After Celeste was ready it did give her one 
little pang to see her start off, so handsome, so light- 
hearted, so happy. 

“But she has not got to work for her living,’’ she 
said, as the pretty vision, after a kiss, vanished through 
the doorway, “and I have. So, Dolly, descendant of 
Paddington Shoemakers, go to work—that’s your in- 
heritance,” she added, with a droll little laugh. 

But Dolly was destined not to work that night. 
She had just fairly settled to her task, her hair tied 
back, her sleeves turned up, her merry little face 
smoothed solemnly down, when tap, tap came some- 
body at the door. 

It proved to be nervous little Mrs. Somers, the land- 
lady. 

“My dear Miss Dolly,” she commenced, “whatever 
shall we do?” 

“Why, what has happened, Mrs. Somers?” 

“Nellie’s birth-night party that you grieved her so 
by refusing to come to!” 

“Well—I had to—I am so very busy; you see it is 
impossible; I can’t afford to lose a moment.” 

“But, my dear Miss Dolly! everybody here, and Miss 
Slater taken sick at the last moment, and sends an 
excuse. It’s dretful trying. They can’t play, or any- 
thing. If only for an hour—just one little hour, Miss 
Dolly—Oh! I don’t know what I couldn’t do for 
you.” 

Dolly remembers that the nervous little woman 
nursed her, faithfully, once, through a long illness. 
* After all, I must trust to providence, ” she thought; 
donned fresh collar, cuffs and ribbons, and went down 
to the gay company, where she played more than an 


son. 

“T’ll adopt Tibby’s plan,” she said, as she went up- 
stairs—Tibby was her nickname for Celeste—‘and 
get upan hour earlier every morning,” which she did, 
and which Celeste did not do. 

On the next Saturday Dolly promised herself a hol- 
iday. Her theme was finished, and she wanted to 
spend the day with an old friend. About noon a head- 
ache drove her home. The family were at luncheon, 
so she stole noiselessly up to her own room. Celeste 
was downstairs. She had been very busy writing. 
Iler paper lay on the table, nearly finished. Beside 
it, Dolly recognized an old French book of her own, 
a rare prize, given her by an eminent professor. 
Stooping over it, she sawin a moment that Celeste 
| had been copying from its pages, word for word. 
| Fora moment she could not believe her own eyes. 
| Celeste, the honorable descendant of great and noble 
ancestry—could it be possible? Was it her theme? 
Yes, there was no mistaking the fact. There stood 
sentence after sentence, transferred boldly, bodily. 
She grew dizzy and sick as she looked—then without 
thinking, only of the consequences if Celeste should 





the house. 

Celeste guilty of deception—of stealing! 

‘How could she have harbored the idea for a mo- 
ment?” she cried to herself. 

Later, she returned. 
book. 
ribbon. 

“I’m safe!” she cried, trying to speak lightly. 
she falter? Dolly thought she did. 

What a weight the girl carried! More than half the 
| time she felt as if it were she herself who had com- 
mitted the wrong. When the great day came, and 
Celeste was praised for her exquisite style in the 
French exercise, when the judge hung round her neck 
the guiltily won gold medal, she felt as if sinking into 
the ground, and when Celeste and she came home, 
she burst into tears, and sobbed as if her heart 
would break. 

“Is it because you have not won?” queried Celeste. 
“T’m so sorry!” 

“No, no!” said Dolly, vehemently, then with a cu- 
rious grimace, “I’m glad, because I came from honest 
| people. Poor but honest. How comical it sounds! 
| but it’s true though.” 
| “Dolly,” said Celeste, turning scarlet, “do you 
| think—do you mean”—then tearing the decoration 
from her neck, “I’ve no right to that medal, and, Dol- 


Celeste had removed the 
Her theme lay neatly folded, tied with a blue 


Did 








I’ve suffered! O Dolly, how wicked I am! Why 
couldn’t I have resisted the temptation?” 

Then was Dolly’s time to comfort. It was better to 
see Celeste penitent than to wear a dozen medals. 

“I'll never be proud again,” sobbed the girl; “I’ve 
dishonored the very name I bore, and I’m afraid, oh, 
I’m so afraid the weakness is inherited; do you think 
it is, Dolly?” 

“Whatever it is, Celeste, it’s your own,” Dolly re- 
plied. “Dead ancestors are not responsible for it 
now, but you are! Don’t ever let us do it again, 
dear.” 

“Us!” cried Celeste, indignantly, “you couldn't 
have done it.” 

Restitution was made full and complete. Dolly was 
always after that Celeste’s dearest friend. As to the 
vexed question of ancestry, they let it alone. 

M. A. DENISON. 
i . 
DESTINY. 


Already blushes in thy cheek 

The bosom-thought which thou must speak! 
The bird, how far it haply roam 

By cloud or isle, is flying home; 

And every man, in love or pride, 

Of his fate is never wide. 
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For the Companion. 


MR. CRADLIFF’S BURGLAR. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


At eleven o’clock, one summer night, Mrs. Cradliff 
nudged her sleeping consort, and as he turned on his 
pillow, whispered softly, “Are you awake, Moses?” 
Mr. Moses Cradliff having acknowledged that he was 
wide awake, she continued,— 

“Did ye lock up the granary?” 

“No,” he replied. ‘I supposed Cyrus did; he al- 
ways ’tends to that.” 

“But he went off so early I don’t believe he thought 
a word about it. I’ll get up and see if he has left the 
key on the sink-shelf.” 

She groped her way to the kitchen in the dark, and 
passed her hand over the shelf, but found no key. 
As it was left in the granary lock during the day, and 
returned to the shelf after the door had been duly 
fastened at night, she felt sure that their son’s cus- 
tomary duty had been neglected. 

“Then I suppose I must get up and go and ’tend to 
it,’ grumbled Moses Cradliff. ‘How could he be so 
careless?” But she reminded him that Cyrus had 
gone to watch at the bedside of a sick friend, and 
that it was unjust to blame him, under the circum- 
stances. 

As a good many mysterious thefts and burglaries 
had of late been committed in the neighborhood, and 
as the barn was an old one which could be easily en- 
tered, the locking of the granary, which served as a 
store-room for produce and other portable property, 
was considered important. So Mr. Moses Cradliff 
got up, poked his bare feet into a pair of old shoes, 
and proceeded, half-dressed, to the barn. 

It was a starlit night, and approaching the barn- 
door, he was surprised to find it open about far enough 
toadmit a man. As he was sure that it had been 
closed in the evening, a curdling thrill of suspicion 
and alarm crept through his flesh, and made him wish 
he had some weapon in his hand. He thought of the 
wooden bar which served as a fastening to the door, 
but just as he was reaching to get possession of it, he 
heard a noise in the direction of the granary. 

He thereupon dropped down upon his hands and 
knees, and putting in his head, so low that it would 
not be revealed against the starlight to the burglar 
within,—for he felt sure there was a burglar,—he lis- 
tened intently. For a moment all was still; then 
came the creaking of a door-hinge. He knew the 





see her—should know that she knew—hurried out of 


sound. It was that made by the granary-cdoor, as it 


hour, and there met young Mason, the rich lawyer's | swung slowly together of its own accord, after it had 
| been opened. 


Mr. Moses Cradliff was possessed of a fair amount 
of courage; and though he naturally shrank from an 
encounter with aman who might have deadly weap- 
ons, he determined to risk an attempt to capture him, 
or at least to protect his property. 

He crawled into the barn, and reaching up, found 
little difficulty in arming himself with the bar. He 
then glided almost noiselessly, in the dark, towards 
the granary, ready at any moment to thwack the bur- 
glar should he attempt to rush past him. 

He met with no adventure until he put out his hand 
and felt the door, which was open a few inches. 
Then he heard a man breathe not much more than 
half a yard away. The man was in the granary, 
standing close beside the bins; Mr. Cradliff was out- 
side, with his hand on the door; each aware of the 
other, and both alike frightened, but resolved to gain 
what advantage was possible in the encounter that 
seemed unavoidable. 

With one hand Cradliff grasped his club, while he 
slipped the other along the edge of the door until he 
felt the key, which had been left in the lock. He had 
conceived an idea, which he proceeded instantly to 
carry out. He shut the door and threw himself against 
it, while he fastened the man in! 

Still holding the club in one trembling hand, and 
carrying away the key in the other, he shut the barn- 
door after him and ran to the house, where he breath- 
lessly told Mrs. Cradliff what had happened, and 
charged her to keep perfectly quiet while he hastened 
to the neighbors for assistance. The granary had a 
stout door and but one small window, too narrow for 
aman to get in at or out; and he did not much doubt 
that his prisoner would be kept safely until his re- 
turn. 

In a few minutes he stood panting at the door of the 
house where Cyrus had gone to watch with his sick 
friend. Having knocked and got no response, he en- 
tered immediately, and made his way to the sick-room, 
where he found a light burning, and a pale face star- 
ing out anxiously at him from the bed-clothes. 

“Hope I don’t disturb you!’ he exclaimed. “I’ve 
trapped a burglar! Where’s Cyrus?” 

“Cyrus?” said the pale young man. “Why, he 
went home about half an hour ago. Said something 
about having forgotten to lock up the granary. He 





| you seen him 


was going to do that, and then come back. Haven't 
pote ‘ 

The elder Cradliff stood bewildered and speechless 

for a moment, then exclaimed, giving his thigh a loud 


An’ | three dresses to Dolly's one, but some way Dolly could | ly, you've found it oul. QO Dolly, if you knew what ! slap with the flat of his hand,— 
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“T'll bet a cent I’ve locked up Cy!” 
If any person had been present, rash enough to ac- 


cept Mr. Cradliff’s not very heavy wager, that person | 


would certainly have lost. While the father had 
taken his son for a robber, the son had entertained 
an equally absurd suspicion of his father; whom he 
was awaiting in the granary with an uplifted peck- 
measure, ready to bring it down upon his head, when 
the door was slammed, and he found himself locked 
in. 

It was some seconds before, in his excited state of 
mind, he was able to reason out the actual fact of the 
situation. By the time he came to the conclusion 
that it was his father who had shut him up, his father 
had gone. Immediately his strained nerves began to 
relax, and he seemed melting into a cold perspira- 
tion, while a ghastly sense of the humor of the thing 
succeeded his terrified but heroic resolution. 

“No use of calling now,” he said to himself. 
ought to have done it before.” The little window 
was nailed fast, and could not be opened. “Never 
mind; he’ll get help, and a rope, and a lantern, and 
come by-and-by to take me out. I can wait; but— 
plague on it!’ he exclaimed, remembering he was a 
night-watcher, “it’s pretty near time for Tom to be 
taking his medicine; and what will he think?” 

He settled himself to wait patiently as possible for 
his release, and was sitting comfortably on a bag of 
meal, in his dungeon, into which only a feeble gleam 
of the starlit sky entered through the narrow window, 
when he became aware of somebody stepping in the 
barn. J 

He heard a sound like the scratching of a match; 
and peeping through the key-hole, saw a faint glim- 
mer of light. All at once it became a flash, and he 
had a near glimpse of a big brown hand holding 
something like a key, and a coarse gray sleeve, close 
to the granary door. Nothing more was visible 
through the small aperture, and even that glimpse 
was lost as the key was inserted in the door. But 
Cyrus had seen enough to know that the comer was 
not his father. 

It was, in fact, the real barn-breaker this time; ad- 
vancing to his work without the slightest suspicion 
that a member of the family he was going to rob was 
locked up in the granary. Having fitted his key, and 
extinguished his match, he opened the door and en- 
tered, passing directly before Cyrus, who was making 
himself exceedingly small against the bins, with his 
peck-measure—not a very deadly weapon—again up 
lifted. 

The man seemed to know where the wheat-bin was, 
and he was moving straight towards it in the dark, 
when, as his head passed before the little window, 
the peck-measure descended upon it, and he was 
hurled forwards against the bin; while with the 
agility of fright Cyrus rushed out, slammed the door, 
and locked the burglar in with his own key, which he 
secured and carried away. 

Mrs. Cradliff had risen and dressed herself, and was 
awaiting anxiously her husband’s return in her little 
kitchen, with the curtains closely drawn, and with a 
lantern lighted ready for his use, when she was sur 
prised to see Cyrus burst in, and still more amazed 
to hear his story. 

“*We shall want more help,” he said, taking up the 
lantern. “I’llrun over through the woods and get 
Joe Ferris. Tell father to wait till 1 come back.” 

By a short cut across the farm, the Ferrises were 
their nearest neighbors; and Joe was just the fellow, 
Cyrus thought, to assist in the capture of the burglar. 
He was one of those easy-natured, unsteady, adven- 
turous individuals known to almost every country 
neighborhood, who work well when they are abso- 
lutely obliged to, but spend the most of their time go- 
ing a-fishing, or lounging about the mill and tavern. 

Cyrus, lantern in hand, was soorknocking at Joe’s 
door, and calling him loudly by name. It was some 
time before he got any response, but at last a head 
was put out of an upper window. 

“That you, Joe?” cried Cyrus, holding his lantern 
so that it would cast an upward gleam. 

“No; what’s wanting of Joe?” said a trembling 
female voice. 

Cyrus did his errand briefly; he had caught a rob- 
ber, and wanted Joe to help take him out of the 
granary. 

“I’m awful sorry!’ said the woman. “Joe, he aint 
well. He ketched cold going a-fishing Saturday, and 
he’s down with a fever. *Twouldn’t be safe for him 
to go out to-night, no ways in the world! Besides, 
two of the children is sick.” 

“Then 1 suppose I must goon and get the Dunfry 
boys,” replied Cyrus. “It’s too bad! for I’m afraid 
the burglar will break out before I can get around.” 

“It is—too bad!” said the trembling voice above. 

The head was drawn in at the window; and as 
Cyrus and his lantern went on in the direction of the 
Dunfry house, poor Mrs. Ferris, regardless of her 
sick husband and ailing children, ran out of the back 
door, muffled in a hood, and armed with a hatchet, 
and sped towards Mr. Cradliff’s farm. 

Meanwhile Mr. Cradliff had returned home; and 
so sure was he that it was his own son Cyrus whom 
he had shut into the granary, that he went straight 
to let him out, without stopping to inform Mrs. Crad- 
liff of his blunder, or to get the lantern. 

All was still as he entered the barn, and only the 


hotlow roof responded as he called, “Cyrus! Cyrus!” | 
He stood outside the granary, and again called loudly | 
through the closed door to his son, who did not reply, | 


for sufficient reasons. 

“Is it possible,” murmured the father, “that he has 
got out of that bit of a window? Or could it have 
been all my imagination, that there was somebody in 
the granary? Cyrus! boy!” he said, aloud, as he 


unlocked the door and stood confronting the darkness | 


and mystery. “Are you here?” 

He paused a moment in the silence that ensued, 
then moved cautiously forward. He touched some- 
body crouching in a corner of the bins, and recoiled 
with a start of fear. 

“Cyrus, is it you? Why didn’t you”—— 

His voice was stopped by a blow, and as he stag- 
gered back, a large and powerful man bounded from 
the granary and escaped. 

It took the farmer a second or two to recover from 
the buffet and the shock of surprise and terror it 
caused him. By the time he reached the door in pur- 
suit, he found it shut and fastened, with him on one 
side and the burglar’s fast-flying heels on the other. 

A prisoner in his turn, he could do nothing, in the 


“T | 


| shaken condition of his nerves, but lean against a 
bin, recover breath and composure of mind, and wait 
for what was to happen next, which proved to be 
something quite as strange as any event that had 
occurred that night. 

Cyrus had by this time roused the Dunfry boys, 
Reub and Bill, and enlisted them in his enterprise. 

“I’ve already called for Joe,’’ he said, as he re- 
| turned with them in haste towards Ferris’s house. 
| “But he’s down with a fever, and can’t go.” 

“Down with a fever?” cried Bill Dunfry, incredu- 
lously. ‘That can’t be, for I saw him splitting wood 
by his back door at sundown. I'll find out about 

| that!” 
| He ran forward and gave two or three thundering 
|raps on the side of the house with a club he had 
| caught up for use in the anticipated struggle with the 
robber. 

“Joe!” he shouted, repeating the raps as his com- 

| panions came up. “Come out! You're wanted!” 

Again ahead was thrust from the upper window. 

| It was that of Joe himself. Seeing Cyrus and the 
| Dunfry boys with a lantern, he said, with a yawn that 
was somewhat overdone,— 

*““What’s up now, boys?” 

“Cy has locked a thief in his granary,” Bill replied, 
‘and he wants help to go and take him out. What's 
the matter? Sick?” 

“T aint much sick when there’s any such fun as 
that going on,” Joe answered. ‘I'll be with ye in a 
minute, soon as I can pull my clothes on.” 


person groping in the barn, and presently a hoarse 
half-whisper, demanding,— 

‘‘Whereabouts are you? Speak!” 

These words, uttered in a strange voice, added 
greatly to the mystery, which, however, they prom- 
ised to aid in clearing up; and not knowing just what 
reply to make, Moses Cradliff maintained a breath- 
less, expectant silence. 

“Joe, are you here?” the voice spoke again, evi- 
dently in great hurry and agitation, now quite near 
the granary door. 

The mystery began, in fact, to be suddenly illumin- 
ated to the hitherto much bewildered brain of Moses 
Cradliff. To induce the letting on of more light, he 
now put his lips to the keyhole and gave a pro- 
longed “Sh-h-h-h!” 

“O Joe!” exclaimed the voice outside; “Cy come 
to our house and told me he had locked up somebody 
—I knew who! I’ve brought a hatchet to break the 
lock and let you out.” 

“Try the key!” whispered the prisoner. 

He conjectured rightly that the escaping thief had 
not stopped to possess himself of that. The new 
comer passed swift fingers over the rough boards, 
| found it, and turned it in the lock. Then, as the door 
opened, he felt an eager hand—evidently a woman’s 
—grasp his arm. 

“Hurry!” she said, dragging him away. “Cy has 
gone for the Dunfry boys, and they may be here any 
minute.” 








ing himself on escaping that peril, when here she was 
with her hatchet! 

The tone of his forced and brazen laughter changed 
with surprising suddenness, and thrown off his guard, 
he made no attempt to deny his guilt. This was after- 
wards abundantly confirmed by the discovery in ‘his 
house of many purloined articles, which his neigh- 
bors recognized as some which they had lost during 
the past few months. The wife being let off for the 
sake of the children, the family disappeared from the 
town about the time Joe was set to work in the peni- 
tentiary, and the worthy Cradliff family had no more 
adventures with robbers. 
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For the Companion. 


THE DANGEROUS CLASSES OF PARIS. 


Paris seems, to most strangers, so beautiful, so 
brilliant, so delightful, that they seldom think it has 
another and a wholly different side. Inthe midst of 
so much brightness and splendor and gayety, they 
scarcely suspect the darkness and vice and misery 
that lie behind them, and that are separated from 
them by so little space. 

Paris and the Parisians always keep the best on the 
outside. They wish every one to believe that they 
are what they appear; but appearances are nowhere 
more deceitful than in the French capital. 





“Don’t be excited,” said Moses Cradliff, laying hold 
of her arm in return, and speaking in his natural 
tones of voice. “Wait till I lock the door again. 


Now the truth is, Joe’s clothes were on already, all 
but his coat, which he had taken the precaution to 
pull off before showing himself at the window. He | This is Mrs. Ferris, I believe?” 
| got his arms into that, and presently appeared at the | “Oh!” she screamed, struggling to escape. 


“Ty 
| door, buttoning buttons which he had that minute thought”—~ 
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MR. CRADLIFF’S BURGLAR. 


unbuttoned, in order to play well his part of a man 
just out of bed. He was somewhat too hilarious, per- 
haps, for the occasion, declaring that it would cure 
him of a fever-turn aay ‘imc to be invited to join in 
overcoming and binding a robber. 

“In Cradliffs granary?” he asked, with pretended 
incredulity. “It don’t look possible!” And Cyrus, 
on the way, had to relate his adventure, which he did 
to Joe Ferris’s seemingly intense amusement. 

They entered the barn with the light, and proceeded 
at once to unearth the burglar, Cyrus thinking it not 
worth while to wait for his father’s assistance. The 
Dunfry boys had cudgels; Joe had his own good fists; 
Cyrus provided himself with a rope, which he held 
while he knocked on the granary, having placed his 
lantern on the barn floor. 

“Will you come out peaceably and give yourself 
| up?” he demanded. 

No reply from within. 

“There’s nohkody there!” said Reub. 
| “Oh yes, there is!” Cyrus answered. ‘He couldn’t 
| get out without coming through the door, and you see 
| that is fast.” 
He knocked again. 
“Hello! Answer, will you?” 
“There’s no use playing ’possum. 


“You thought I was Joe;” he finished the sentence 
which she abruptly broke off. “It has been a night 
of blunders, but some are beginning to be ex- 

| plained.” 

“Oh dear! dear! let me go!” she pleaded, over- 
whelmed with confusion. “I don’t know what I’m 
here for—I must be crazy! Do let me go!” 

“TI shan’t hinder you,” replied the farmer. “Only 
|I can’t think of letting you go alone through the 
woods at this time of night; I’m too polite a man for 
that. And I guess I’d better get a lantern, and let 
my wife know. Keep your hatchet, Mrs. Ferris!” 

He led her, reluctant and beseeching, to his own 
house, and into the kitchen, where good Mrs. Cradliff 
was marvellously amazed at seeing such a visitor at 
such an hour. 

With the guilty hatchet still in her hand, and hid- 
ing her face in her hood, the wretched woman was 
protesting her own and her husband’s innocence in 
one breath, and in the next pleading poverty as an 
excuse for their wrong-doing, and begging to be let 
go; and Mr. Cradliff was pulling on his boots, pre- 
paratory, as he said, to “‘beauing her home,” when 
voices at the barn attracted his attention, and looking 
out, he saw Cyrus coming with his companions, one 
of whom he recognized by the lantern-light as Joe. 
out!” said Joe. } “Come in! come in, all of you!’ he cried. ‘There 
| Come ahead!” said Reub, clutching his club. | are some things that need explaining.” 
| It was a moment of thrilling expectation when Cy | “I should say so!” exclaimed Cyrus. “After you 
| turned the key in the lock, and suddenly threw back | shut me up in the granary, the real thief came, and I 
|the door. No burglar burst forth to encounter Joe’s | shut him up. Where is he?” 
fists and the Dunfry boys’ brandished clubs. “Wher I went to let you out,” said the father, “he 

“Hold your lantern!” cried Reub, excitedly, while | knocked me over and got away, shutting me up.” 
| Joe Ferris grinned with his own secret thoughts. “It beats all the mixed-up messes I ever saw!” 

Cy, who had taken a step backward as he opened | laughed merry Joe Ferris. ‘How did you get out?” 
the door, now advanced, holding the lantern above| “That’s the strangest part of it all,” said Mr. (rad- 
all their heads and throwing its full light into the | liff, ushering the men into the kitchen. “The robber’s 
granary. Then all advanced, the Dunfry boys gradu- | wife had somehow got word that he was locked in the 
ally lowering their clubs and Joe’s grin expand- | granary, and she came to his rescue. But that was 

jing, as the bins were searched, and the astonishing | after he had got away, and she kindly released me 
discovery was made that there was nothing to dis-| instead. Here she is, with her hatchet!” 
cover! And in the shame-faced creature hiding in the cor- 

Cy was hugely chagrined, and the result was a puz- | ner Joe Ferris recognized his own devoted Jane. He 

zle even to Joe, who might have told something of | had missed her on his way home, where he had just 
| the real burglar’s escape, but could not guess how his | arrived and learned of her absence from their oldest 
substitute had got out. girl, wien he was called out by Cyrus and the Dunfry 

The elder Cradliff had not been long in his dun- | boys. In going with them he had been fearful that 
geon when he heard a shuffling noise, as of some | they might fall iu with her, and he was congratuiat- 








Let’s have him 





One need not go far from its gilded centres and lux. 
urious scenes to see another world,—a world of law- 
| lessness, suffering and crime which would make the 
| elegant loungers on the Boulevards shudder. 
| Not infrequently, I have met my own countrymen, 
| on their first visit to Paris, so full of ardent admira- 
tion for its showy hotels, its handsome shops, its 
broad, attractive avenues, and its outwardly polite 
inhabitants that I have spoken of the reverse of the 
picture. 

They would hardly believe me until I had taken 
them to parts of the quarters Roquette, Batignolles, 
Belleville or La Villette. Then they were surprised 
and shocked, and willing to admit that Paris is not 
all that it seems. 

You have only to go a little distance from Notre 
Dame and the Pantheon—churches that everybody 
visits—to discover the elements of wickedness and 
tragedy in the capital that smiles so seductively on 
the right bank of the Seine, from the Pont de ’Alma 
to the Pont Neuf, but frowns terribly in many of its 
narrow streets and dirty lanes. 

While Paris boasts, and with reason, of being the 
capital of civilization, not afew of its quarters are 
sufficiently hideous with filth and iniquity of every 
kind to brand it as the focus of barbarism. He who is 
familiar with the Quartier Mouffetard, especially in 
the Rue Galande, or the Rue des Anglais, the Quar- 
tier Petit Montrouge or Charonne, or various other 
vile neighborhoods, will be apt to remember them 
with disgust and dread while lounging in the gardens 
of the Tuileries, or driving in the Champs Elysées. 

Within a mile of the Grand Opera, where ladies and 
gentlemen, in full dress, and with faultless manners, 
are learnedly discussing music and the fine arts, are 
dens of vice in which hideous hags would strangle 
their own infants, and hardened villains would com- 
mit murder for a hundred francs. 

At no great distance from the French Academy, and 
its forty savans, burglars are planning new robber. 
ies, and criminals of every grade are carousing in a 
squalid wine-shop. 

The dangerous classes of Paris are probably the 
most dangerous in the world. They have a degree of 
shrewdness, skill and ferocity that is hardly equalled 
by the professional evil-doers of any other nation. 

They have generally inherited their lawless dispo- 
sitions and habits, and they are proud of them. Their 
fathers, grandfathers and great-grandfathers having 
been criminals, they take pleasure and credit to them. 
selves in having such ancestors, men who had never 
earned a sou honestly, who would have starved rather 
than have worked. 

Everything is, to their mind, honorable which is 
fraudulent, corrupt, rascally. They would prefer 
pocket-picking or forgery, even throat-cutting, to any 
kind of laudable distinction. They count murderers 
in their family as residents of the Faubourg St. Ger. 
main count titles of nobility, achievements in war or 
diplomacy, glory of any sort. 

When any of their kinsmen have been beheaded, 
they delight to tell with what courage and coolness 
they met death, and how defiant they were to the 
last. Most of their conversation is about their own or 
others’ misdeeds, and they rarely fail to make these 
worse than they are. They revel in their shame, ex- 
aggerating it in order to excite the envy of their asso- 
ciates and followers, 
| In the Latin and other quarters are taverns and 
| rookeries frequented solely by the dangerous classes. 
| The people are to be found there at all hours, gener- 
| ally at night, which is their time for being abroad,— 
| smoking, drinking, swearing, gambling, telling coarse 
stories, or reciting their villainies amid the roar of 
hoarse voices, drunken shouts and ribald songs. Of- 
ten there are quarrels, sometimes brutal and cruel 
fights with deadly weapons. Nothing is, to them, 
more interesting than these. 

Where are the police? They very seldom go into 
those quarters, unless in search of some notorious 
criminal whose crime has aroused the community, or 
for whom a large reward has been offered. They are 
well enough acquainted with those haunts; but they 
know they are not safe, and they keep at a distance. 

The Paris police have gained a great reputation for 
vigilance, energy, intelligence and skill; but they 
have, to an extent, created their own reputation, 
which is not deserved. Many of them are downright 
rascals, in the pay of robbers, incendiaries and assas- 
sins—very little better, in fact, than the wretches of 
whom they are supposed to be in constant pursuit. 
The police and the dangerous classes are often on 
gvod terms, and generally understand one another 
thoroughly. They are both concerned in avoiding the 

ds of justice. 

The criminals of Paris are apt to look like what 
they are. Many of them are better physical speci- 
mens than the honest and educated citizens, being 
larger, stronger and more enduring. They have care- 
fully trained themselves fn the ways of iniquity, in 
which they are helped by sound health and out-door 








exercise, 
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their constitutions by licentiousness and excessive 
drinking; but the bigger villains, such as robbers, 
forgers, burglars, murderers, are comparatively 
tomperate 


to be temperate), knowing that they need firm | and the people merriest, the dangerous classes are 


nerves and stout muscles. 
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DANGEROUS 


( 


not a few of them are deformed; they have the 
stamp of generations of sin on face and figure. 

A fiercer, or more malignant and desperate set | 
seldom seen; 
are as hard as flint, as pitiless as hyenas. 


than are most Paris criminals is 


they 
They do not resemble the Frenchmen you meet on 
the Boulevards, at the the Bois de 
The latter are civilized, enlightened, 
representatives of the last quarter of the nine- 
the former might be the 


Bourse, in 
Boulogne. 
teenth century ; immedi- 
ate descendants of the pagan Franks who overran 
and conquered Gaul. 
These terrible Parisians are all the more terrible | 
because they are organized. They are informed 
of everything; when they undertake a great crime, 


they proceed step by step; they remove all the 
obstacles they possibly can to its accomplishment ; 
they do not strike until they are fully prepared. | 
They know when the police may be | 
looked for im force 


generally 
the police never invade those | 
perilous precincts otherwise at such times 
they are conveniently absent. It is rarely that the 
otticers of the law carry out a raid promptly. | 
When they arrive on the spot, those whom they 
have expected to capture are not there, or to be 
found. They are praised for the admirable meas- 
ures they have taken; but the measures, unhap- 
pily, prove fruitless. 


The French police have often shown ability in 
arresting political offenders, and political offences, 
being the worst of crimes in France, are regarded 
as more important than is mere loss of property or 
life. Yet the French, asa people, feel the deepest 
interest in great crimes, especially those that are 
mysterious and blood-curdling. 

They care little for common transgressions ; 
but their interest is fully aroused if a whole fam- 
ily has been butchered, and no clew to the mys- 
tery can be discovered. Then the newspapers are 
crowded with highly emotional and untrustworthy 
accounts of the affair. All Paris goes to the scene 
of the murder; the horrible deed is the absorbing 
topic for several days, and is then forgotten. 

‘The superior authorities have no such concern; | 
they are too busy with politics to mind vulgar as- 





sassins. ‘The author of an objectionable pamphlet 
or handbill is more to be dreaded in their eyes 


than a band of cut-throats. 


The shoeking murders that frequently excite 
Paris are seldom done by members of the danger- 
ous classes. They are traceable to novices, inspired 
by revenge or lust of gold. The professionals 
work more in the dark and with greater cunning. 
Their victims are taken from the river, or dug up 
in a field in the suburbs, when decay has destroyed 
the means of identification, and when connecting 
circumstances can no longer be established. 

Of the dangerous classes ghere are said to be 
more than twenty thousand in Paris. Many of 
them have never shed blood; but they would do 
so if the opportunity were favorable, and the temp- 
tation sufficient. Every sneak-thief feels that he 
may aspire to a tragedy. What a latent plague is 
that army of villains, born to crime, in the exter- 
nally fair body of the capital! 
there, and ineradicable. 
gay city ever perilous. They are glad to seize qn 
any pretext to pillage, burn and kill. 


They are always 
It is they who make the 


They favor 


make a hell of earth. 
Paris looks safe and beautiful. 


But they are ugly, and | as watchful and active and malignant as ever. 


‘LASSES OF PARIS. 


Be not deceived on visiting Paris. What makes a 


| city truly beautiful is moral worth. 


Junius Henri Browne. 


+o —— 


For the Companion, 
EPICUREAN, 

“Live while we live! ” he cried; but did not guess, 
Fooled by the phantom Pleasure, how much less 
Enjoyment runs in rivers of excess, 
Than overbrims divine abstemiousness, J. T. T. 


+o 
AT OLD POINT COMFORT. 


No Commencement of this year attracts more 
notice or excites deeper emotion than that of the 
Hampton Normal Institute, at Old Point Comfort 
in Virginia. One thousand students received in- 
struction there during the school year recently 
closed, of whom there were five hundred and 
forty-eight negroes, one hundred and twenty-seven 
Indians, and three hundred and sixty colored chil- 


| dren. 


Among the Indian students, eleven different 
tribes were represented, although most of them 
came from Dakota and belong to the Sioux. A 
decided majority of the Indians do well, both at 
the school and after they return to their country. 
The teachers report that the young Indians soon 
perceive and feel the chief points of ditference be- 
tween the wild and the civilized character. 


One Indian boy this year, on seeing a picture of | 


old Indian life, in which a brawny chief was bask- 
ing in the sun at the door of his wigwam, while 
his wife was toiling over the fire, expressed his 
disgust by saying, “Give him zero!” He did not 
mean by this explosion of contempt that he wished 
the old chief to be subjected to an extreme degree 
of cold. He wished him to have a very bad mark, 
zero being, in school language, the sign of the 
teacher’s severest disapproval. 

Nor do the young men forget the lesson when 
they rejoin their tribes. At Winona recently a 
young Indian husband, on discovering that his 
wife was unable through indisposition to perform 
her morning task of sweeping a large public room, 
took the broom and dust-pan, covered his head 
with his wife’s veil to keep the dust out of his 
hair, and swept the hall himself. 

The best feature of this glorious school is that 
every student is required to do some manual labor, 
without which students past the age of childhood 
cannot enjoy perfect health, nor acquire the best 
mental condition. A few cottages have been built, 
in which Indian families live in civilized fashion, 
the husband and father learning a trade, the moth- 


er keeping house, and the children going to school. 


Two hundred of the colored students earn their 
chance of education by hard labor, working daily 
ten hours, and going to school two hours in the 
evening. They do this for two or three years, 
until they are fit to take their places as teachers 
of their own race. The farm of three hundred 
}acres belonging to the institute is cultivated by 
| students, who also make bricks, forge iron, build 
| houses and make furniture, shoes, tin ware and 

garments of all sorts. 


}« 


The recent anniversary (the seventeenth that | 


has been held) was an occasion of the greatest in- 


THE YOUTH’S 


The common, petty thieves frequently destroy | any and every revolution. They hate law, order, 


| government of any kind; they want to be free to 


But when the 
(the French in general are disposed | sun shines brightest, and the streets are gayest, 


COMPANION. | 


| terest. The graduating class consisted of nineteen | little importance to state them. The essent 
colored men, two Indian men, seventeen colored , thing 
women and three Indian women, forty-one in all. | upon. 


| 
| 
| 


| Besides the usual exercises, the class gave a series 
of tableaux, representing the Indian as he was be- 
fore the white man came to his land, the Indian 
as he now is, and the Indian as he is to be. 
The glory of the past was represented by a 
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ial 
is, that some boundary should be agreed 


The next step will be for a mixed commission 
to carry out, on the spot, the geographical details 
of the boundary, settled in its general features by 
the negotiations. 

Thus it seems that a great war has been, certain- 


young Indian warrior and his beautiful bride, both | ly for a time, averted by the wisdom and true 


arrayed in the most brilliant costume of the abo- 
riginal tribes. The misery of the present was ex- 
hibited in the persons of “Lo, the poor Indian” 
and his squaw, bewailing the loss of their lands 
and the departure of the buffalo. The future ap- 
peared in the guise of two Hampton Indian stu- 
dents, attired in the dress of the whites, intelligent, 
educated, trained to labor, and eager to teach their 
people. 





Who can wonder that the benevolence and pa- | 


triotism of the whole country has a yearning in- 
terest in the Hampton Normal Institute? Bene- 
factions rain upon it, and still its expansion ab- 
sorbs them all. 


—+or- 


For the Companion. 


EVENTIDE. 


The day is slowly dying in the West— 
The deepened glory fades, yet, brave and strong, 
Dark hills await the sunrise; cheerfully 
Tinkle the bells on cattle far away. 

vor tired heart, be quiet, wait and hear, 
‘Take comfort—twilight is the hour of home, 
‘The lonely seabird homeward speeds her wings; 
The tide ebbs out across the barren sand; 
White-sailed the boats come in; the mother’s voice 

‘alls, and the children ¢ e their play, 
Homeward returning; per shadows fall, 
On land and sea; O weary heart, be still; 
In thy life’s twilight God shall call thee home. 

M. C 



















—~or ——_ 
ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 


For many weeks a heavy war cloud hung over 
Europe and Asia. There were days when it seemed 
inevitable that both continents would witness the 


statesmanship which have been employed to that 
end. But there are few men who know the history 
and the character of the two nations, who believe 
that the danger of a conflict between Russia and 
England in the East has entirely passed away. 
Any day a new cause of disagreement may arise, 
or some event may occur which will plunge them 
after all into war. 
oncaciinp oi alia 
BROTHERS, 

The great central station of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
way in Philadelphia is one of the important gate- 
ways of American travel. It isa large and massive 
building, full of sunshine and fresh air, and through 
it incessantly pass crowds of men and women of 
every class and rank, and of every nationality, com- 
ing and going. Every minute of the day and night 
the trains rush in and out over the wide bridge; the 
ceaseless streams of human beings pour through the 
gates on their way to some near village, or, it may 
be, to California, to Canada, to Alaska, to Mexico. 

If the secret history of each person could be 
opened, we should read a strange page of the book of 
judgment. Now and then there is given a sudden 


glimpse into the lives of some of the hurrying 


throng. 


One night last winter, a heavy, gross-looking man, 


| surrounded by a crowd of friends, entered the wait- 


shock of a mighty and uncertain conflict between | 


the two greatest empires of the world. 

But the danger, after long suspense, was, for the 
time at least, averted. The statesmen of England 
and Russia labored patiently to bring about a 
peaceful issue of the dispute which had arisen be- 


ing-room in time to take the midnight train to New 
York. The men were dressed with an offensive dis- 
play of jewelry and rich clothing; they had just been 
dining, and the room was pervaded immediately with 
bad liquor and coarse jokes. 

The quiet rows of waiting people turned to look at 
the prominent figure among them, who was a noted 
man in his way. He had been a defaulter years be- 
fore; had escaped to Europe; came home when the 


| affair was forgotten, with his large fortune; had gone 


tween them; and their efforts seem to have been | 


crowned with success. 

The immediate cause of the trouble was that 
Russia, in her long march southward in Central 
Asia, had at last reached the confines of Afghanis- 
tan, the only country intervening between central 
Asia and the British in India; and had even 
crossed what the English and Afghans believed to 
be the boundary of Afghanistan. 

England has long dreaded that her traditional 
enemy, Russia, would some day threaten her great 
possession of India. She has again and again at- 
tempted, by diplomacy at least, to put a limit to 
the Russian advance southward and eastward. 


at a point where England felt bound to come to 
issue with her. 

Afghanistan has for some time been in alliance 
with the English, and the English have promised 


territory from all aggression. The object of the 
English in this has been to have a State friendly 
to them, interposed between the Russians and 
India. 

When Russian troops, therefore, crossed the 
| frontier which the English believed or asserted to 
be that of Afghanistan, and occupied several points 
within the claimed Afghan territory, England was 
aroused to action. The Russian outposts, and 
those of the Afghan troops, now confronted each 
other on the banks of the river Murghat; and it 
was feared that a collision might occur between 
them. So Mr. Gladstone procured a promise from 
Russia that her troops should not advance any 
further, if it were possible to prevent it, until the 
boundary question was settled. 

Very soon, however, in spite of this promise, a 
battle took place near Penj-deh between the Rus- 
sians and the Afghans, in which the latter were 
defeated, with a loss said to reach five hundred 
men. The Russians then occupied Penj-deh. 

This event at once brought about a crisis, which 
seemed at the time to threaten immediate war be- 
| tween the two great powers. England called Rus- 
| sia to account for not keeping the promise she had 








the Ameer, or king, that they would defend his | 


| thirty years,—baptized, married, buried them. 


But Russia has gone on and on, until she arrived | 


|“Obstinate mule. 





made; Mr. Gladstone asked Parliament for fifty- | 


| five million dollars as a war credit, and great ac- 


| tivity began on both sides in the making of mili- | 


| tary preparations on a large scale. 

| Yet even at this critical moment wise and cau- 
| tious counsels prevailed. A series of negotiations 
| took place between the two courts. At last it was 
| agreed that the question who was responsible for 
| the conflict at Penj-deh should be left to an impar- 
| tial arbitrator, and the two powers began to dis- 
cuss the general question what should constitute 
the northwestern boundary of Afghanistan. 

A year ago a commission comprising English- 
men and Russians was appointed to draw a boun- 
dary line satisfactory to all parties, on the spot. 
The English commissioner, Sir Peter Lumsden, 
went thither to fulfil his task. But the Russian 
commissioner, General Selensi, did not join him, 


month. 
The negotiations as to the general position of 





affair, are said to have resulted in an agreement. 
Russia is to hold certain positions which she now 


!of Afghanistan, and is to give up others. 


into politics; and was now possessed of great power 
with a constituency gathered from the slums of the 
State. The great man was now about to start for 
Europe, and his jackals were about him, admiring 
and reverential. 

In the outer room sat a gray-haired, thin old man, 
waiting for the midnight train to the West. He had 
no overcoat, and shivered in the bitter wind when 
the door was opened. He was a clergyman, in charge 
of a poor church in the mining district, who had 
labored among his poor people in the mountains for 
They 
were dear to him as his children. But his life had 
been pinched and hard, full of little else but pain and 
hunger. 

The trains were called. The crowds rushed to the 
gate. The great politician caught sight of the lank 
old preacher carrying his shabby valise. With a sud- 
den oath he pushed away his friends, and shouldered 
his way tohim. The clergyman turned, saw him, and 
gave acry. 

“Tom!” 

“Bob!” 

They caught each other by the hand, and stood si- 
lent, while the crowd shoved and drove them aside. 

“It’s thirty years—since I saw you,” gasped the old 
man. ‘I thoughtyou were dead.” 

“N-no. I’ve changed my name, though. Bob, 
you’re horribly poor. Can I do nothing for you?” 
wringing the thin hands he held, yet glancing side- 
wise to the puffing engine. 

“Changed your name? O Tom, why?” 

“No matter, what I’ve done! I’m on my way to 
Europe now, Steamer sails inthe morning. I have 
not a minute. I'll look you up when I come back. 
Goodby, goodby.” 

He rushed through the other gate just as it was 
closing, looking back to the feeble figure that was 
making its way to the other train. 

“That is a brother of mine,’ he said to his chums. 
Stuck to religion, all his life, and 
there’s what it’s done for him. No success for him, 
poor devil.” 

“Train for New York. Connects with outgoing 
steamers to England and France!’ shouted one watch- 
man. 

“Train for Harrisburgh, Pittsburgh and the West!” 
shouted another. 

The trains rolled out of the station in different direc- 
tions, carrying the two brothers apart, who never 
should meet again, and leaving the lookers-on to 
wonder which had been the successful man in life. 


or 


BELOW STAIRS. 

One of the first things an observant American trav- 
eller notices in the manners of the English is their 
marked courtesy to servants. The Englishman may 
be surly to his superior in rank, and arrogant even to 


| insolence to his equals; but he has always a ‘Thank 


} 


the boundary line, interrupted by the Penj-deh | 


' 


you” and a pleasant word for the man who waits be- 
hind his chair. The courtesy may proceed from gen- 
uine kindness, or it may be only a defence from rude- 
ness, but the effect is the same; the Englishman is 
served with an alacrity and zeal almost unknown in 
American households. 

In the old country-homesteads of England, there 
are still to be found butlers, nurses and maids for 
fifty years inmates of the same household, who are 
regarded, and who regard themselves, as part of the 
family. 

This servant question is one which is thrust at a 
very early age into the life of a girl. Much of the 


and so the work was delayed from month to | daily discomfort and happiness of the young girls 


who read these pages arises from the relations they 
have established witlr these members of the house- 
hold—more, perhaps, than they care to acknowledge. 
“The misery of an American woman,” writes one 
of them, ‘‘usually hides in her kitchen.” 
Other writers have bewailed in every note of com- 


occupies, within the formerly supposed territory plaint the difficulty of dealing with Bridgets, Pat- 
It is of ricks, Gretchens, Sambos, and even Wah Lees. The 
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difficulty apparently lies, in their opinion, in the en- 
forced close contact, in daily life, between the educated 
and refined, and the uneducated and vulgar, when no 


conscious inferiority is felt, and no deference is shown | 


by the latter. 

What is the other side of the question? “Young 
girls comin’ from Ireland now to go into service,” 
said a gray old cook, the other day, “thas hard luck. 
In my day ladies tuk an interest in you, an’ yer fam- 
ily, an’ yer belongings. Now it’s all a matter of 
business in the kitchen and parlor. So much work 
on one side, and so much wages on the other, and no 
love on either.” 

She touched the root of the matter. When the 
mistress of a household recognizes a human being 
and not a hired machine in her cook or chambermaid, 
with qualities that demand respect, with faults which 
Christian sympathy can do much to cure, half of her 
difficulties are over. Why should she give her money 
to send Christ’s message to Africa or China, when 
she Coes not carry it to her own kitchen? 


_——— 
VERBATIM REPORTING. 

Certain people become so addicted to the use of 
slang that they are unable to abandon it, even when 
it seems most inappropriate to the occasion. There- 
fore it is that indulgence in the habit is not only vul- 
gar, but unsafe. It would be well for us all if we 
could learn wisdom from the experience of a sea-cap- 
tain, who was led by his devotion to nautical slang 
into rather an alarming misstatement. 

A frigate commanded by him was chartered by 
Queen Charlotte to convey the Princess Royal to Ger- 
many. The captain was minutely instructed by the 
Queen as to the care he should take of his precious 
charge. When she had landed, he was to return 
immediately and report to his sovereign. 

He did so, of course, and was closely questioned by 
her Majesty. 


“Well, ma’am, yer Majesty,” replied he, in some 





}& man upon the road who ac 


| matter of names, is that from Missouri. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














seven ieee and seven Franks. One hundred and 
eighty-three members, more than fifty-five per cent., 
answer to one of these nine names. 

Perhaps the most remarkable delegation, in the | 
Of fourteen 


| members, five are Williams, and five are Johns. 





NEVER HEARD OF IT. 


It is pleasant to know that there is one thing, even 
if it be ignorance, that can prove a barrier to sectional 
feelings. The experience of the Yankee who tells 
the following story, was that in spite of the prejudice 
against the part of the country to which he owed his 
origin, he actually suffered less inconvenience from 
confessing his nativity than from trying to conceal it. 

Travelling in Alabama soon after the war, he met 
»sted him as follows: 





| Whar are yer from, stranger?” The traveller, know- 


| Yankees,’ 


ing the prejudices of the Southern people against the 
’ although he had never been in Richmond 


| in all his life, replied, “From Richmond.” 





confusion, to the opening interrogation, ‘‘yes, she 
bore the voyage very well.” | 


“Was there much wind?” 

“Wind, ma’am, yer Majesty? 
eapful.” 

“Was her Royal Highness at all seasick?” 

“Seasick? Oh yes, in course, a little. 
going out of dock, she sent for me, ma’am, yer Maj- 
esty, into the cabin, and says she to me, says she,— 

* «Captain, I’m afeard it do begin to blow.’ 

I, ‘O yer Royal Highness, it’s nothing,’ 
and nothing it was, ma’am, yer Majesty. Well, when 
we got past the Nore, it had come on a bit harder 
she sends for me into the cabin again, and says me 

**Captain,’ s she, ‘I’m sure it do blow now. 

“So I said it wasn’t anything; it didu’t blow at all. 
But when we got into the open sea, the wind did give 
us a bit of a tearer. So her Royal Highness sends 
for me again to the cabin, and says she to me, 
she,— 


““* Well, captain, shiver my timbers if it dowt blow 


Yes, there was a 


As we were 


“So says 
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says 


now. 


ah Aa 


SPARTAN 

During the last century Spartan ideas of discipline 
prevailed in English and American families. Dr. 
Johnson protested against washing babies in cold 
water, which was practised in his day, the idea being 
that it would make them rugged. The purpose to 
make children robust dictated the method of govern- 
ing them. 

An English boy, while playing about some river 
craft, tumbled overboard. His face was badly cut by 
striking against something in his fall, and it was with 
great difficulty that he was saved from drowning. 

He was put to bed; two or three days afterwards 
his father said to him, “Well, Harry, how do you 
feel?” 

“Quite well, sir,” answered the boy. 

“Nothing amiss?” 

“Nothing, sir.” 

“Then get up and take your flogging for giving us 
all this trouble.” And flogged he was. 

Another English boy, being badly treated at school, 
ran away, and presented himself at his father’s house, 
many miles distant. He stated his complaints against 
the school, and his father, listening until he had fin- 
ished, said,— 

“Well, my lad, you must be tired after your long 
walk; you had better go to bed, for you must be up 
early to start for school again.” 

“But mayn’t I have some supper?” 
and hungry boy. 

“No, my lad,”’ replied this Spartan 
for your board at school, and you 
here.” 

Such stories as these two—they are related in the 
“Reminiscences” of the Rev. T. Mozley, an English 
clergyman—may account for that reaction in family 
discipline which has no sympathy with Spartan ideas. 


DISCIPLINE. 


father. 
cannot have it 





ee 
CHRISTIAN NAMES, 


A bad little boy of our acquaintance used to stand 
near his father’s house as the Irish Catholics passed 
by on their way to church on a Saint’s Day. Aftera 
group of men had passed he would call out “Pat!” 
and amuse himself seeing how many of the party 
would turn on hearing that name called. 

But the Irish are not peculiar in running to one 
name, or toa few names. A writer who has investi- 
gated the matter by studying the names of one hun- 
dred thousand registered children, fifty thousand of 
each sex, found that almost sixty-six thousand of 
them, or nearly two-thirds, answered to one of twen- 
ty-five names. 

Mary was the most common of all; out of fifty 
thousand girls, six thousar eight hundred and nine- 
teen were Marys. Six thousand five hundred and 
ninety of the boys were Williams,—that name stand- 
ing next to Mary. 

We have tested this matter for ourselves on a small 
scale. There are three hundred and twenty-five mem- 
bers elect of the next national House of Representa- 
tives. 
fairly represent the average name-customs of all sec- 
tions. 

There are among them forty-five Williams, thirty- | 
nine Johns, twenty-cight Jameses, nineteen Charles- 


| Sunday in the 


asked the tired | 


“T pay | 


At this answer the man said, “I once knowed a 
heap o’ people in Richmond, ‘and I’ve got right 
smart o’ kinfolks thar too; maybe ye mought know 
Jim Johnson, of Main Street?” 

Yo this the gentleman was obliged to answer in the 
negative. 

“Waal, now, stranger, do you know Jake Brown, 
on Broad Street?’ 

The traveller said he had not the pleasure of this 
gentleman’s acquaintance either. Several other in- 
terrogatories about Richmond were made and an- 
swered in a similar manner, greatly to the confusion 


of the gentleman, who, notwithstanding the South- | 


ern prejudices against New Englanders, resolved the 
next time he was questioned to tell the truth. 

He soon afterwards met another man, who said to 
him,— 

“Whar did yer come from, stranger?” 

“I came from Connecticut, sir. 

“ Whar did yer say?” 

“From Connecticut.” 

“Connecticut? Connecticut?” repeated the man, 





witha puzzle ‘d look. “Waal, now, stranger, I don’t 
mind hearin’ o’ that thar town afore, I'll be bless’d 
ef I do.” 


— 
ACTING ON THE SUPPOSITION, 


The roundabout method of statement in the follow- | 
ing anecdote can but remind some of us of an old 
gentleman who remembers his callow youth, and of | 
having, during that period, visited a certain Miss 
Eliza. He was, he declared, a bashful young man, not 
at all sure of making his bow properly; theretore it 
was that he used to hang his coat on a stake behind 
the barn, and practise saluting it, saying meanwhile, 
“S’posin’ it was Miss *Liza—how do you do, Miss 


*Liza?” 


The John Bull was an English paper which began 
its existence in 1820, with the avowed purpose of per- 
secuting Queen Caroline and annoying her friends. 

t was charged in every sentence with satirical venom, 
and of most of the personalities Theodore Hook was 
the author. 

Sir Robert Wilson, who was almost weekly assailed 
by the paper, one day met Hook in the street, when a 
conversation to this effect took place : 

“Hook,” said Sir Robert, “I am to be attacked next 
John Bull.” 

‘Are you?”’ said Hook, raising his eyes in aston- 

ishment. “Dear me, what a shame !”’ 

“It is true, however,” continued Sir Robert. “I do 
not complain of assaults that are made on public 
grounds, but this is entirely a private matter and may 
touch me very nearly. Now mind what I say, Hook. 
I know you lave nothing to do with the John Bull; 
you have told me so, he lf-a-dozen times. But if that 
article appears, as surely as you live Pll horsewhip 
you, wherever I find you.’ 

The article never did appear. 


+r 


DINNER WAITING, 

The destruction which overwhelmed Pompeii eigh- 
teen hundred years ago has enabled modern students 
to study the home-life of the Romans of the first cen- 
tury under peculiarly advantageous circumstances. 
The city was buried up and preserved, and when the 
covering is dug away we discover just how the inhab- 
itants lived. 


A house recently unearthed in the excavations at 
Pompeii was evidently undergoing repair when the 
volcanic storm buried it. Painters’ pots and brushes, 
and workmen’s tools, were scattered about. Spots of 
whitewash starred wall and floor. Pots and kettles 
had been bundled up in a corner all by themselves. 

Dinner, however, had not been forgotten. A soli- 
tary pot stood on the stove; and there was a brown 
dish in waiting before the oven, and on the disha 
sucking-pig, all ready to be baked. 

But the oven was already engaged with its full com- 
plement of bread, so the sucking-pig had to wait. 
And it never entered the oven, and the loaves were 
never taken out until after a sojourn of seventeen 
hundred years. 

The pig and the bread had been there since Novem- 
ber 23, A. D. 79. M. Florelli added the loaves to his 
museum at Pompeii,—twenty-one of them, rather 
hard, of course, and black, but perfectly preserved. 


——~<@>—__—_—_—— 
CRUEL MEANNESS. 


A man who lives by ruining others cannot be ex- 





case of selfish cruelty, and deadness to all decent feel- 
ing, that would be hard to surpass, is reported in the 
lowa State Register. 


A gentleman who attended the court, and witnessed 
the scene, tells of a case in the District Court at Afton, 
in this State, recently, which is a strong and pathetic 
sermon for temperance, and against the saloon. 

A saloon-keeper of Creston was suing for a divorce 
from his wife on account of drunkenness on her part. 
It was shown,in the hearing of the case, that the 
woman did not drink when they were first married; 
that he put her into his saloon to attend the bar; that 
he drank before her himself, and that finally, led to it 
by the daily associations, she got to drinking, ending 
at last in getting to be a drunkard. 

Then the brute who put her at the business, and 
forced her on the downward plane, sued for divorce 
from her. More than that, he got it. 

The Register justly thinks that when a rum-seller 
can make a drunkard of his wife, and then be allowed 
to cast her off, and go back to his saloon to continue 
his destructive work, it is time the laws were changed 
so as to protect the victim instead of the wrong-doer. 


ih se 
WITTY BEGGING. 


Among the many stories concerning the late So- 





They come from all parts of the country, and | 


journer Truth, the famous negress, is this, which rep- 
resents her as a beggar, but as a witty one: 


| At one time during the war she was in Washing- 
ton, and called on President Lincoln and gave him 
| her photograph, saying, ‘‘The face is black, but has a 
| white back to it. Will you please give me a picture 
| of your face, with a green bac k toit?” Li incoln smil- 
ingly handed her a ten-dollar greenback, the vignette 


es, fifteen Georges, fourteen Thomases, nine Josephs, | of which was the picture of his face. 





pected to exhibit much conscience or humanity. A_ 


| 
| 
|A 
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I furnished. Write Valentine Bros., Janesville, Wis. 
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distinct Courses 





a a *rofessions. | 
EXPRESSION Catalogue free, 8.8. CURRY, Ph. D., 
| Freeman P1.,Be aan St. Boston, Mass. 
N T. HO YOKE “SEMIN ARY, South Had- 
ley, M our years’ course for women. | 
Special courses in Fre neh, German and Greek. Labora- 


tories, cabinets and observatory. Library ee -- shag vols., 
and art gallery. Board and tuition, $175 
Address MISS BLANCHARD, 

‘Every man his own Printer. 


PAPYROGRAPH ! Best’ Autographic Process, | 


1000 copies of any writing or drawing from one orig- 
inal. No gelatine, no weaing out. Used by leading 
firms, Send for Price-List, specimens and testimonials, 
8. C. ANDERSON, Gen’l Agent, % Doane St., N. Y 


“MUSIC SELF - TAUGHT. 
ROF.G.S. RICE’S great reliable self music teaching 
system enables you to learn music at your own home 

rapidly, correctly and scientifically. Test allowed. Cir- 
culars free. 1000 old methods condensed into one practi- 
cal system. Agents wanted. Normal Park, Chicago, Il. 

for twelve sheets 
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ble Ladies’ Note Paper with Envelopes to mate he 
Colonial Manuf’g C 0.,b0x 1500, Springfield, Mass, 
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THE MAGEE STANDARD RANGES, 


Furnaces and ~ es received the Gold Medal at 

the Mechanies’ Fair, recently held in this city. This 

is the highest ll ever made by this well-known as- 

sociation, and is only #iven for superlative merit, 
F ACE C 





‘Frane isco. 
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opinion of a teacher of penman- 

school. Enables everyone to hold 

J. E. JENKINS « CO. 16 Market Street, t, Lynn, Mass. 

A Cs OLORED 

Sample Copy of 

logue of Art Hand Books, ag hings, ete. Three mos, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 


Boston, New York, Chicago, San 
ship who has used the LAMSON PEN 
rectly. Single —- 
or Painting anda 
The Best Art Jour- 
tria . Established Mention this paper. Ad- 
i STEREOPTIC S, all prices. Views illus- 


N A NO. 1 INVENTION is the 

and HAND-SUPPORT in his 

by mail, 15¢.; Td ozen, #1 Mi 

For 15 Cts. , 

nal, also a Cata- The Art Interchange 

1,8 Si 

dress’ W. WHITLOCK, 37 West 24 St., New York. 

vorbag ove ry subject em MShit Exhibitions, etc. 


ay A profitable business for a man with a small capi- | 


al, Also, Lanterns We lome Amusement, 136-page 
Catalogue free, » Mfg. Optician, 
49 Nassau "Street, New York. 


-GATELY’S UNIVERSAL EDUCATOR. 


65th Thousand, Revised and Improved, 
Imperial octavo. Over 1200 pages with complete In- 





dexes. Beantifully illustrated with more than 500 en- 
gravings, colored maps, and 20 new colored statistical 
diagrams. It is having a larger sale than any other sub- 
scription book. Apply at once for terms to M,. 
GATELY, 72 Pearl St., Boston, who will supply 
you from the office nearest you. Agents wanted also 
for Gately’s Automatic Organ, for which there is 
a big demand and a great saving on music. 





of Music, Boston, Mass. 


The largest and best equipped in the world, 100 Instruc- 
tors, 1971 Students last year. Thorough Instruction in 
Voeal and Instrumental Music, Piano and Organ Tuning, 
Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, German and 
Italian Languages, English Branches, Gymnastics, ete. 
Tuition, $ to $20; board and room, $45 to $75 per term. 
Fees term begins ptember VW, 1885, wor Illustrated 
eee 8 pty ing full information, addres 
_E. ‘OU RJE EK, Dir. ., Franklin Sq. = Boston, Mass. 















PREVENTED BY USING 
NESTLE’S MILK FOOD. 


This is the only infant’s food that COURTS THE 
SEVERE TEST OF HOT WEATHER. By the 
use of Nestle’s Food the lives of thousands of puny 
infants have been saved, 

Pamphlets giving full information sent free on appli- 
cation to 

THOS. LEEMING & CO., 
18 College Place, NEW YORK, 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external 
remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases; clears all im- 
purities, and renders the skin 
smooth and beautiful. 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s. 

Of druggists, 25 cts.; 3 cakes, 60 cts.; 
mailed on receipt of price, and 
5 cts. extra per cake, by C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 
15 Fulton Street, New York, 


Pike’ ’s Toothacl e Drops € Cure in € One “Minute. 
German Corn Remover Kills C orns & Bunions, 














The Cheapest and Best Lady’s Newspaper in the World ! 
COOPER & CONARD’S 


FASHION MONTHLY. 


It is issued twelve times a your. and sent to’ any address 
Sree of postage for the low price of 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 


Each number contains THIRTY-TWO PAGES of care- 
fully prepared reading, especially interesting to ladies, 
embracing much valuable information, FULL F ASHION 
= PORTS, SELE LITERATURE, ORIGINAL NOVEL- 

TTES, OETRY, HOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT, 

itt AL TH DEPARTMENT, HINTS ON HOME MATTERS, 

o which is added a most COMPLETE 

SHOP PING GUIDE, showing what a lady ought to 

Por for every seasonable garment worn, and which alone 
s worth the price of subscription. 

Those who desire to see what the “MONTHLY” is like 
before subscribing for a year, should take advantage of 
the EXTRAORDINARY OFFER to new subscrib- 
ers, and send TWENTY-FIVE C a st po ks postal 
note) for elgh t trial numbers. Address COOPER & 
CORARD” SF ASHEON MONTHL M, Phita., a 
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STATUE OF 


“Liberty Enlightening the World.” 


The Committee in charge of the 
construction of the base and pedes- 
tal for the reception of this great 
work, in order to raise funds 
for its completion, have pre- 
pared a miniature Statuette six inch- 
es tn height,—the Statue Bronzed; 
Pedestal Nickel -silvered, — which 
they are now delivering to subserib- 
ers throughout the United States 
at One Dollar Each, 

This attractive souvenirand Man- 
tel or Desk ornament is a perfect 
Jac-simile of the model furnished 
by the artist. 

The Statuette in same metal ¢relve 
inches high,at Five Dollars Each 
delivered, 

Address with remittance, 
RICHARD BUTLER, Sec'’y, 
American Committee of the 
Statue of Liberty, 

33 Mercer Street, New York. 





LUNDBORG'S 


Perfumes. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 

Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG’S 
Rhenish Cologne. 


A box containing Samples of all the above five 
articles prepaid to your nearest Railroad Express 
Office (which should be named) for Fifty Cents—Mone y 
Order, Stamps or Currency. Address 


YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay St., N.Y. 


Musical Literature, 


Ditson & Co.’s valuable Books of Musical Lit- 
erature, by the best talent, and written with the 
greatest care, extremely interesting and important 
to musical people, increase in favor from year to 
year, and should be in every Public Library, and 
in the Libraries of all institutions where music is 


taught. 

H H of pesthoren ($1.50), of Chopin ($1 Ay 
Biographies ot Handel ($2), of Me asinaatin ($1 

of Rossini ($1.50), of Von Weber (2 vols., each $1 2 

of Schumann ($1.25), and of Gottschalk ($1.25), 


of Mozart (2 vols., each $1.25), of Men- 
delssohn (2 vols., each $1.50) and of 
Beethoven ($1.50). 


Romantic Biography of Mozart (o. fap Beethoven, « 
— te al Romance($1.50).Po s Musical Sketch- 

















es 25), Reminiscences of Moadelcbetn ($1.50, 
U rine’ 8 Biographical Sketches ($1. oo), E Soon 4 
riosities of Music ($1.00), Ehlerts’ I 
on The Soprano, a et $1.00), oH 


Trilogy (50 cts.), 
by Botume (35 ets), 


RITTER’S STUDEN 
($2.50.) 
MOORE'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC (85). 
THE VIOLIN AND ITS MUSIC (%5). 
GARDNER’S MUSIC OF NATURE (#5) 


Any book mailed for the Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & ate Boston. 


WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY ! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Language, 
compiied from the Quarto and School 
Dictionaries of 
JOSEPH E, WORCESTER, LL. D., 
with Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Rules for Spelling, and 
Numerous Tables. 

Profusely Illustrated. 298 Pages. 
Will be mailed postage paid and Free of charge to any 
reader of the YOUTH’s COMPANION, as follows: 
Buy a box of DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP 
of any grocer, at its usual price (you have to use 
Soap every week, and this soap improves by age, and 
is Best ofall). Take offall the wrappers, wrap them 
up like a newspaper, and mail them to us, (Postage 
on them thus wrapped is only eight cents.) After 
addressing the package to us, write across the left 
hand corner of it “Return to,” ete., adding your full 
name and address, On receipt of the wrappers, we 
will mail to you, postage paid, and free of all expense 
to you, one of these Dict ionarie 8s. We refer to any 
Bank or Grocer in the U. 8. as to our responsibility. 


Modern 8S singing Methods, 


NTS’ HISTORY OF MUSIC 
A complete, compact and very useful book, 








HOW TO GET ‘ONE, 





I. L. CRACIN & CO., 


116 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 





THE ‘ ‘AUTOMATIC” BLIND AWNING FIXTURE, 


Attachable to ‘Old or New Blinds on Frame or Brick Houses. 


The very best blind-hinge and a perfect awning fixture. 
No cloth to tear and wear out. No iron frames to shake 
and rattlee 
Blinds instantly converted to Awnings! 

Awnings instantly converted to Blinds! 
As shown in cut. 

No skilled labor necessary to apply them. Indispensable 
for Summer hotels and dwellings. Rooms always cool 
and shady. Many thousands in successful operation. 

SOLD BY THE HARDWARE TRADE. 

Sample set sent to any address, express paid, on receipt 
of $100. State if house is frame or brick. Mention the 
Youth’s Companion, 


F. 0. NORTH & CO., Sole Prop’s and Man’f’s., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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For the Companion. 
PHILOSOPHY. 
A FABLE, 

By the Earl of Lytton. 


I. 
Deep in the chill heart of a piney glen 
That streak’d with hollow gloom the barren glare 
Of frozen hills, a solitary inn 
Served as the haunt of greedy guides: who there 
Watel’d for the coming of adventurous men, 
Hill-climbers, eager with bold foot to fare 
Thro’ cloud and cold, past reach of human ken, 
Albeit to walk alone they did not dare 
In that lone land. Full many such there be: 
Experience guides them, but exacts her fee, 


Il, 

And to that solitary Inn one day 

At nightfall thro* the darkening hills did wend 
Three travellers, by the single harrow way 

That edged the valley to the valley's end, 
These, when they saw above them, In a gray 

Abysm of mist, the pathless peaks extend, 
Beyond whose snows their onward journey lay 

Wrapt in obscurity, resolved to spend 
The night below: where, as they supp'd together, 
Their talk was of the road and of the weather, 








it. 

About the road, the guides (exhibiting 

Their patents by the Burgomeister sign’d) 
Replied to many an anxious questioning 

\\ ith knowledge and authority combined ; 
Upon that point permitting no such thing 

As doubt or choice. And best it is, you'll find, 
The guide by fate assigned you (chureh or king, 

Or erced or school) with deference due to mind, 
If thro’ the world you would not miss your way, 
Where all who go unguided go astray. 


IV. 

But as regards the weather, it was not 

By means of patents which the state provides 
Easy to certify if twould be hot 

Or cold upon the morrow, And, besides, 
Afraid of risking an unlucky shot, 

Authority was reticent. The guides, 
Press’d upon Ente DORR, would yvouchsafe no jot 

Of revelation, Coy as maiden brides 
To craving lovers, so adroit were they, 
Each understood them in a different way. 


Vv. 

The first one, therefore, of those travellers three 

Made preparation to withstand the cold: 
The second fear’d the sun's excess: and he 

is fur coat to his fellow-pilgrim sold: 

The third, mistrusting the utility 

Of the whole enterprise, and being less bold, 
Or more indifferent, as the ¢ ‘thay be, 

Went onward by a way which, he was told 
Though thrice as long, could be more safely wended; 
Shunning the mountain his two friends ascended, 








Vi. 
And so they parted: one along the plain, 
Alone; the other two, with uff and guide, 
Up the steep hills. Anon, they met again 
A the neat hostel on the other side, 
The two who o’er the mountain tops had ta’en 





Their arduous course, arrived there tirst; but, tried | 


Severely by the adventure, each was fain 
There, with exhausted forces, to abide 

So long a while, that he who went alone 

Got there at last before the two were gone, 












Vil. 
These two had cross’d the mountain, so they said, 
Each by a road as different as could be: 
Because their guides, the’ both were patented 
By the same government, could not agree 
On the same road. Thus each his own cuide led 
sy his own way: yet in the same degree 
The two ways were so difficull to tread, 
Even with Ineessant toil of hand and knee, 
That cach wayfarer, when the goal le won, 
Was just as weary as the other one 





Vill. 
Bootless that goal both reach’d with bleeding feet, 
The man whe was well covered from the cold 
Had suifer’d all his journey from the heat: 
He who at starting his warm coat had sold 
Was nearly frozen by the icy sleet: 
Yet each, despite the woful tale he told, 
Averr’d that naught in nature could compete 
With the mysterious splendors reund him rolld 
In solemn rapture by the mighty hills, 
Which, seen and felt, repaid a thousand ills, 


IX, 
And all this had they seen and felt: had seen 
The sudden sunrise burst from underneath, 
And wrap with rosy fumes the summits kee 
Had felt the tine joy, shared the radiant w 
Of the blithe sprite that dances in the sheen 
Of the sonorous torrent; felt the breath 
Of life grow godlike, breath'd in haste between 
The cold wide-open arms of watchful death, 
Upon the slippery peaks. And, after that, 
To them the plain seemed pitiably flat. 





n; 
reath, 


xX. 
The less adventurous traveller, while his two 
e nd companions told their story out, 
Glanced smiling at his garments good as new, 
And boots still comfortably soled and stout; 
Then, with a sigh of satisfaction, drew 
The flagon to bim, turn’d his chair about, 
Lighted his pipe, three pulls deliberate blew 
And, like a man who io dismiss’d all doubt, 
He cross’d his legs, and clear’d his throat, and said: 
“AIl's well that ends well, as in books P've read. 









XI. 
“And we, methinks, must be content, we three, 
Each with the road he chose, who here to-day 
Meet all together just as well, you cee, 
As if we all had travell’d the same way 
You two have traversed heights unknown to me; 
But, missing these, | miss’d the pains you say 
Their pleasures cost; have kept my shin-bones free 
From aches and bruises; have no bills to pay 
For doctors’ stulfs; have saved my baggage, tuo; 
And, though admiring, do not envy you. 








XII. 
“A finer rapture felt through every vein, 
A wider prospect, and a purer air, 
On heights where yet you could not long remain, 
erey s;and now you mourn because you ne"er, 
Whilst here on level ground, can feel again 











What I, who have not ever mounted there, 
Never feltatall, But o'er the common plain, 
Keeping the common path, “twas mine to share 


The joys of common life, by contrast spoild 
For those who through untrodden realms have toil’d, 


XIII. 
“And long will you dispute, nor e’er agree, 
Which way was best of those two ways you went, 
Even as your guides, of whom cach boasts that he 
Found out the only right one. [, content 
To take the beaten track, at least am free 
From all such doubts; and, having kept the bent 
Of custom's course, my Way Was tiade for me: 
No guide I needed, since the trodden dent 
Of other footsteps served as guides to mine, 
And show'd me where to sleep and where to dine. 


XIV. 
“So compensation is assigned to each, 

‘here's something better, born of somePhing worse, 
In every choice; and different men may reach 

(In this accommodating universe) 
By different ways the selfsame end. To breach 

All barriers, built by circumstance perverse, 
Is bold and brave; but bones of heroes bleach 

In warning heaps the stormy winds disperse 
On mountain tops, which men who cannot climb 
May turn by ways more safe, if less sublime.” 


XV. 
Full hard of ac sis Philosophy: 
A mountain region, misty, cold, and gray. 
Innumerable guides across it try 
To lead men, each one by a different way, 





Though boasting each the same authority: 
The highest climbers must at last some day 
From their high climbing, climb they ne’er so high, 
Descend into the common plain, where they 
Will haply find some less ambitious soul 
By lowlier ways hath won the wisht-for goal. 


XVI. 

For he, perchance, makes way in life at last 

Who doth to turn life’s obstacles contrive 
(Shunning what he cannot surmount) as fast 

As they who stoutly to o’ercome them strive, 
*Tis pleasant roaming over summits vast, 

But, after all, philosophers must live 
Here on the plain where man’s low life is pass’d. 

And in the sundown all at length arrive, 
Whate’er the road that meanwhile pleased us best, 
Booted, or bootless, at The Traveller’s Rest, 
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For the Companion. 


DILIGENT IN BUSINESS. 


Much of the present socialistic agitation arises 
from the classes of society misunderstanding each 
other. Sometimes one class and sometimes another 
is at fault. One common mistake is that made by a 
poor man in judging a man harshly who has become 
rich by thrift and honest industry. 

At alarge meeting held in Revere, England, to dis- 
cuss the rights and wrongs of the laboring classes, 

| one speaker, alluding to the wealth of certain manu- 
facturers in the place, asked,— 

“What right has Mr. B——, for example, to the 
possession of an income from twenty thousand 
pounds while hundreds of us here get less than one 
hundred pounds a year?” 

A gentleman in the audience rose at once, and said, 
“Tam Mr. B——, and I will answer that question if 
the speaker will allow me.” 

“Go on! go on!” shouted the audience. 

‘‘Does the speaker think that I stole that twenty 
thousand pounds?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Or found it?” 

“T suppose not.” 

“Or that it was given to me?” 

“T don’t know about that.” 

| ‘Well, the fact is, ten thousand pounds were left me 

by my father. We will let that alone for the present. 
Where did I get the other ten thousand pounds?” 
“Stock company,” some one suggested. 

“stock companies don’t give away money. 


| 


J will 
tell you where I got that ten thousand pounds, gen- 
tlemen. I worked for it, and that is the whole secret. 

| For the last ten years I have worked as hard as any 

‘one of you; have risen as early; have planned and 
used my brains, and passed sleepless nights, and used 
up a vast amount of physical energy to earn that 
money. T have worked for it, just as you have worked 
for your wages. 

“Don’t I have aright to what I earn by hard work? 
Is it my fault if 1 use my brains to make a large 
amount of money?” 

“You had a better start than any of us. Ten thou- 

sand pounds is a good nest-egg to begin with.” 
“True. But that isn’t the question. Was 
blame for taking money given to me by will? 
many of you would refuse such a gift? 
“Besides, gentlemen, how did my father get that 
money? Worked for it and earned it, every penny. 
It was his brains, and time, and hard work, and en- 
ergy, and perseverance, and industry, and sober hab- 
its which made that money. He had a perfect right 
to give it to me when he died, and I had a perfect 
right to take it, and make more by the same means. 
“If any one of you poor men here to-night thinks it 
| is an easy thing to make ten thousand pounds, let 
him take my place andtry it. I would be abusing my 
right to the money I have made if I used t! e power it 
gives me to oppress poorer men; but that I have as 
much right to twenty thousand pounts as my friend 
here to one hundred pounds if I earn it honestly by 
hard work, I do not believe many of you will deny. 

It is not by hasty and absurd conclusions drawn from 

a surface comparison of men’s incomes that we can 
hope to arrive at the true solution of the vexed ques- 

tions connected with labor and capital.” 

The speaker then pointed out some of the inconsis- 
tencies of ignorant men on this subject, and the fact 
that he was listened to and applauded at the close 
showed that his remarks were regarded by the 
thoughtful workingmen as true. 

+o 
BOISTEROUS MOURNING. 


The hasty manner in which the “young men” dis- 
posed of the bodies of Ananias and Sapphira, as re- 
corded in the fifth chapter of the Acts, must have 
given no little perplexity to some of our readers; but 
travellers assure us that this is quite in accordance 
with Oriental custom, even at the present time. The 
author of “The Merv Oasis” informs us that accord- 
ing to the ideas of the people of that region, the soul 
is suffering so long as the body remains over ground 
after death; and he conjectures that this precept is 
inculeated by way of enforcing, in hot countries, the 
speedy burial of the deceased; and each person who 
assists in thus carrying the dead body to its last rest- 
ing-place is supposed to receive some special blessing 
or indulgence. The writer adds, in reference to the 
mourning customs of these people—the Turcomans : 


I to 
How 


One is frequently awakened in the night by a shrill 
| burst of wailing from a neighboring kibitka, the cries 
of women intimating that a member of the family has 
died. This lasts for a few minutes, and then the 
tramp of the bearers is heard. The real funeral cere- 
monies commence subsequently, and are carried to 
an unreasonable length. 

rhe male relatives gather from far and near, and a 
large carpet is spread before the door for their ac- 
| commodation, the women of the family remaining 

within the hut. As each party of new-comers arrives 
within fifty yards of the leone each places the wrist 
of his right arm across his eyes, and bursts into a 
series of the most hideous howls, supposed to be ex- 
| pressive of deep grief, though to me ey would con- 





on the part of the utterer. 

Step by step the relatives draw near, howling all 
the time, and pausing at every three or four steps. 
Then they circle slowly round the dwelling, uttering 
more terrible cries than before. Having made the 
circuit of the house three times, they kneel upon the 
carpet, where the others are already seated, and, 
bowing their faces to the ground, and resting upon 
their arms, continue their demonstrations of sorrow, 
which gradually become less and less vehement until 
they cease entirely. 

Then comes a pause, after which each one sits up 
and enters into conversation with the company; 
water-pipes are brought, and general topics are dis- 
cussed. At the moment when the last party of men 
cease their uproar, the women inside the hut com- 

i mence replying, giving vent to a kind of mournful 


vey the impression of being produced by violent rage | 


| jabbering accompanied by rhythmical clapping of the | 
hands, and now and again breaking into a kind of re- 
citative chant, probably laudatory of the merits of 
the deceased, though I was never able to understand 
the burden of the mufiied notes which issued from be- 
hind the felt walls. | 

This uncouth mourning continues during the first 
three or four days, and the family of the deceased, if | 
rich enough, order a sheep to be killed for consump- 
tion by those who attend the obsequies, some of the 
richer relatives performing alike act of hospitality. 
Though the more immediate and formal rites termin- 
ate in a few days, three or four months elapse before 
the ceremonies are altogether concluded, for during 
this period all those friends from a distance who are 
unable to attend during the first days make their ap- 
pearance from time to time, and the whole thing has 
to be repeated. 

Some months previously to my arrival a death had 
occurred in urdi’s kibitka (my host), and once, 
about midnight, when busily engaged in writing out 
my notes, I was terribly startled by a diabolical yell- 
ing within two feet of me, just outside the felt wall. 
| | hastily awakened my host, and inquired the reason 
| of the disturbance, when he informed me of the de- 
| mise which had taken place. 
| Though when the slightest strange noise occurs 
within the village during the night the dogs at once 
burst into furious barking, so well is this death-chant 
known to them, yet they do not, on hearing 1t, make 
the usual demonstrations. On the contrary, I have 
known them join in the wail, in plaintive unison. 





or 


For the Companion. 


THE BOW IN HEAVEN. 


A multitude bowed low in prayer for rain; 

The parched and dusty earth, with lips asunder, 
Looked up in silence. The responsiv under 
Came from the clouds of heaven; a fiery vein, 
Crinkled and blazed over mountain and plain, 

And many hearts were touched with fear and wonder, 
For Nature, thirsty, fainting, trembled under 

The peals territic and the flashing chain. 

The precious rain-drops then came swift descending 
Upon the grass and flowers that decked the sod. 
The sun shone out, a heavenly lustre lending, 

And on the lofty arch where tempests trod, 

The Hand above, in many colors blending, 

Wrote in sweet light the autograph of God. 


GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 
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or 
SIMPLICITY AND FRUGALITY. | 


The fathers who laid the foundations of New Eng. | 
land illustrated the homely beauty of plain living and 
high thinking. Lafayette, after his return to France, 
used to amuse the court of Louis XVI. by describing 
« call he once made on Mesheck Weare, President of | 
the State of New Hampshire from 1776 to 1784. 


He went to Exeter while the Legislature was in 
session, and on calling at the President’s lodgings, 
was told that he had stepped into an adjoining room, | 
but would soon return. The vivacious Frenchman, | 
too impatient to wait, rushed into the room, in spite 
of the friendly interposition which would have de- 
tained him. There he found the venerable President 
seated in the kitchen corner, eating a bowl of hasty 
pudding and milk. 

Lafayette might have added, what would have sur- 
wised the French courtiers, that though President 

Veare was chief ruler of the State during eight years 
of war, and had many opportunities to speculate and 
make money, he died a poor man. Talleyrand said the 
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one fact which surprised him more than anything he 
|} saw in the United States, was a man who, havin 
| been Secretary of the Treasury for six years anc 
| handling millions of public money, had retired so 
poor as to be obliged to depend upon his practice at 
the bar for support. He referred to Alexander Ham- 
ilton. 
Those of our readers who are familiar with Roman 
| history may recall two incidents in the life of the 
| Consul Dentatus which parallel President Weare’s 
frugality and poverty. Having won a great victory, 
| he celebrated the most magnificent triumph ever see 
in Rome. The booty taken from the enemy was dis- 
)layed in the procession and then given to the Repub- 
ic, except one wooden bowl, which the Consul re- 
served for himself. 
| Then he retired to his farm, where the enemy’s 
embassy, loaded with costly presents, sought him. 
They found him sitting at the hearth, eating turnips 
which he had roasted in the ashes. Their presents 
| were rejected, with the remark that he preferred rul- 
ing over those who possessed gold, to possessing it 
himself. 

While William Plummer was President of New 
Hampshire, a committee from Portsmouth called at 
his house, and found him with a basket of corn on 
his arm, feeding his pigs. The city visitors were a 
little disconcerted at seeing their chief magistrate 
engaged in this homely occupation, but he was not in 
the least annoyed. On the contrary, he at once called 
their attention to the points of his pigs, and talked 
with them on the comparative merits of the various 
breeds of swine. 

Gov. Plummer’s habit of feeding his pigs was con- 
tracted early in life. It was also an inveterate one, 
for in his sixty-seventh year he records in his diary, 
“I feed my hogs and poultry, and visit my barn, in 
winter, twice a day.” 

He also makes another entry, which is worthy of 
consideration from youth: “As I advance in years, I 
more sensibly feel the importance of forming correct 
habits in early life. I now receive the benefit of two 
habits which I contracted when very young: one is 
that of industry, the other that of waiting on myself.” 





ah dae 
THE DIFFERENCE. 


A correspondent writes: Iam a clerk in the gen- 
eral delivery department of a post-office in a large 
city. I seeall classes and conditions of people; some 
of them amuse me greatly. The different ways differ- 
ent people have of asking for letters affords me an 
opportunity for studying the foibles of human nature. 
I open the delivery-window at eight o’clock. When 
I did so the other morning, I looked into the depths 
of a big white sunbonnet, lined with pink calico, 
which gave a more vivid glow to a round, full face, 
naturally very red: 

“Air they any letter here fer Solomon J. Hixon er 
Missus Clotildy Clarindy Hixon? That’s me an’ my 
ole man.” 

1 look the letters in the “H” box over carefully. 
“Nothing for you,”’ I say. 

“Ner fer John Henry Hixon? He’s my oldest boy, 
-~ gits letters often from his cousin out in Illinoy. 
She” 

“Nothing for John Henry Hixon.” 

“Strange! Any fer Mirandy Ellen Hixon? 
ought reely to be one fer her. 
in’”’ 





They 
She’s ben expect- 





“Nothing for Miranda Hixon.” 
“Ner fer Silas Hendershott Hixon, or Samanthy 
| M. Hixon? The M don’t stand fer anything. It’s 
jest put in fer”’—— 

“There are no letters for any of the Hixons,” I say 


“Sure you didn’t skip none?” she asks, when I tell 
her there are no letters for any of the Hixons. 

“Well, now look fer one fer Missus Catherine Dob- 

bins; she’s my mother. I was a Dobbins ’fore I was 
Hixon, an’ [’—— 
I find a letter for Mrs. Dobbins, and hand it to Mrs. 
Hixon, congratulating myself that Iam now rid of 
her. But no! she holds the letter up between her 
eyes and the light, and says,— 

“Well, I'd jest like to know who that’s frum! I’ve 
a good notion to open it. Mother wouldn’t care a 
mite. She can’t read writin’, an’ I’d have to read it 
to her, anyhow. I never see this hand-writin’ afore. 
What do you make out that pos’-mark to be? I 
gracious, ef I’—— 

A short, stout, active-looking man stood directly 
behind Mrs. Hixon. At this juncture of affairs, he 
gently but firmly elbowed her trom the window. 

“J. R. Davis,’’ he said, shortly and sharply. 

“Nothing,” I say. 

He disappears without a word. Note the difference. 
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xX 
A CHASM BRIDGED OVER. 


The quarrels of children are soon ended, soon for- 
given, and soon forgotten. If we ‘children of a larger 
growth” could as easily put aside the differences that 
so often estrange us from acquaintances or friends, 
and forgive and forget words said in the heat of a 
momentary passion—our lives would be better and 
happier for it. A correspondent of the Companion 
writes,— 

To-day I came across a little pocket-diary belong- 
ing to my boy, a little fellow of twelve years. I send 
you two somewhat amusing extracts: 


“May 10th. Johnnie Peters and me has had a fight. 

“Johnnie was drawing a broom-handle along on the 
pulings of our fence that pa had just had painted. 

**You ought not to do that,’ says I 

* *Why,’ says lie. 

* ‘Because,’ says I, ‘you’re making a streak in the 
paint.’ 

*<Tt won’t show when it’s dry,’ he said. 

**Yes, it will, and you mustn't do it.’ 

***Who’ll stop me, I’d like to know?’ said Johnnie. 

‘Pll stop you!’ says 

** You /” said he. 

“And then he turend up his nose and ran along, 
rattling on the palings harder than ever. 

“I grabbed the broomstick, and threw it into a pond 
of water. 

“If you don’t look out, I'll pitch you in after it,’ 
said Johnnie. 

“*You can’t do it,’ said I. 

“He said he could whip me with one hand tied be- 
hind him. 

“I said I wasn’t afeerd of his whole family. 

“*We doubled up our fists, and made mouths at each 
other. 

“Then we started for home, and after we had gone 
a little ways we turned and we shook our fists at each 
other, and dared each other half way back. Neither 
of us went. 

“He said I was a coward. 

“1 said he was another. 

“T can’t put down half we said and did, and now 
I’m never, never, NEVER going to speak to John Pe- 
ters again, and he says he won’t disgrace himself by 
even looking at me. He’d better not; I just despire 
tim.” 

“May 11th. Me and Johnnie Peters has had the best 
time fishing to-day. e caught ten, and I only six, 
but we divided even. Johnnie Peters is the best boy 
in this town, and he says I am too.” 
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PROUD DEACONS, 





Human nature is much the same the world over, 
and if the following anecdotes have Scotchmen for 
their heroes, the same thing might have happened 
anywhere else than in the Highlands. It should be 
said that in Scotland a deacon is the chairman of a 
corporation of tradesmen, and not a church officer. 


Two worthy incumbents, who fretted their little 
hour upon a stage not far from the banks of the Ayr, 
happened to be chosen deacons on the same day. 

The more youthful of the two flew home to tell his 
young wife what an important prop of the civic edi- 
fice he had been allowed to become; and searching 
the “but and ben” in vain, ran out to the byre, where, 
meeting the cow, he could no longer contain his joy, 
but, in the fulness of his heart, clasped her round the 
neck, exclaiming,— 

“Oh, crummie, crummie, ye’re n 
mon cow—ye’re the deacon’s cow ” 

The elder civic dignitary was a sedate, pious per- 
son, and felt rather “blate’ in showing to his wife 
that he was uplifted above this world’s honors. 

As he thought, however, it was too good a piece of 
news to allow her to remain any time ignorant of, he 
lifted the latch of his own door, and stretching his 
head inward,— 

“Nelly!” said he, in a voice that made Nelly all ears 
and eyes, “gif onybody comes spierin’ for the deacon, 
I’m just owre the gate at John Tamson’s!” 


ae langer a com- 
, 


-——__—_+or——___—_ 
COULDN’T WAIT. 


Scotch divines were formerly much more in the 
habit of making extraordinarily long and comprehen- 
sive prayers in public worship than they are now, and 
many incidents are related that show wonderful pow- 
ers of endurance on the part of Scotch congregations. 
Sometimes, however, their overtaxed patience gave 
out, as was the case when one Walter Jackson was 
called on to officiate at a funeral at Hallmyne: 

The company had assembled in the barn to get some 
refreshments. After the meal was over, Mr. Jackson 
was asked to return thanks. He began in right good 
earnest with the fall of Adam, and was going down 
from one great doctrine to another, till patience was 
exhausted. 

Significant looks passed among the mourners; one 
by one they deserted the barn, and the funeral pro- 
cession started for Newland’s church-yard. When 
Walter came to a close, and opened his eyes, he found 
himself alone, and on inquiry discovered that the 
procession was fully a mile on the way. 


2 
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A TELL-TALE MATCH. 
Sally had been told that she must not scratch 


matches on the wall, and could see no reason why the 
same restraint should not be put upon all mankind. 





A new minister had just arrived in town, and was 
to spend the first night at Sally’s father’s. j 

After being shown to his rocm, the visitor, by acci- 
dent, put out his light. He found a match, and 
“ser-a-a-a-tch” it went o& the wall. 

Sally occupied an adjoining room, and her sharp 
ears heard the tell-tale noise. 





decidedly. A long line of people has formed behind 
Mrs. Hixon, and some of them are getting impatient. 
“It’s mighty curus "bout there not bein’ no letters 
fer none of us. S’posin’ you look agin.” Here she 
pushes her sunbonnet back, and puts her head as far 
| as she can in at the window. 
| ‘I’m most certain I saw a letter in a yallow envel- 
| Op, with writin’ on it edzactly like the hand-writin’ of 
my brother Jehial, that lives out to Dakoty; an’ he 
| allus uses yallow envelopes, ‘cause they’re cheap, an’ 
he’s pore as mud.” 
am a very patient and obliging young man; 
therefore I go over all the letters again. 





Softly creeping to the head of the stairs, her shrill, 
| childish voice half-whispered and half-shrieked out so 
| that everybody in the house could hear,— 
“M-a-a-w! O ma-aw/ This man up here is a-scr-a- 
a-a-tchin’ matches on our wall, he is!” 
——~ ~~ as 
THE Vicar’s daughter—Here’s some beautiful new 
| foolscap papa has sent you to cover the jam-pots, 
| cook! ; 
Cook—Oh, it’s a pity to waste that, miss; some of 


} 


| master’s old sermons would do just as well! 
° 

















_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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For the Companion. 
EXHIBITION DAY. 


“Dear friends, we’re glad to see you here; 
You’ve come to hear to-day 
About the learned things we do 
And clever things we say. 


“You then will all agree, I’m sure, 
With that great man who said, 

**Tis wonderful how many things 
Will go in one small head!’ 


“Now, here are some who study maps, 
And talk in sober ways 
Of continents and mountain tops, 
Of seas and gulfs and bays. 


“And some subtract and multiply, 
While others still are bright 
At adding figures on a slate 
And making them come right. 


“And others—you will be surprised !— 
Are actually able 
To say without a number wrong 
The whole division table. 












| Mamma looked as if she hardly knew whether 
to laugh or cry. But grandpa gathered the dar- 
ling, hair and all, into his arms with such a hug 
as she had never felt before. 

Lulie’s curls have grown long again, but I think 
they might grow down to her feet before grandpa 
will ever forget how she cut half of them off to 
cover his dear old bald head. 





| For the Companion. 
WHO TOLD? 


Such a cunning little doggie as Carlo was, so 
full of fun and frolic, with his pink pug nose and 
his four soft paws, you never would have believed 
that he would have told tales of his little master 
, that he loved so dearly. But he did. 

Johnny had gone to school, one lovely June 
day, so the family supposed; but to tell the truth, 
Johnny had gone fishing. 

On his way to school he met Rob Sanders, who 
was ten years old, and theenvy of Johnny because 
he could go barefoot all he pleased, and never go 
to school unless he pleased, and that wasn’t often. 
| Rob had a fish-pole on his shoulder. 

“Hullo, Johnny!” he said. “Go fishing with 
me?” 

“Can’t,” replied Johnny. “Got to go to school.” 

“Oh, shoot the school!” said Rob, who was given 
to slang. “I’ve got another line and no end of 
hooks in my pocket, and I’ll cut you a pole. Come 
on!” 

“What could I do with my books?” asked 








“And some can read and write and spell 
The very longest word, 
Like any preacher in the land 
‘That ever you have heard. 


“These things, you see, we differ in, 
But now I’m going to tell 
Of just a few we all agree 
In liking very well. 
“I do not know a single boy 
Who will not gladly go 
To have a jolly coasting time, 
Or build a fort of snow. 


“You will not find, if you inquire, 
A boy among us all 
Who is not fond of flying kites, 
Or hare and hounds, or ball. 


“Or can you tell of one who thinks 
It is not rarest fun 
To go out nutting, or to fish?— 
I do not know of one. 


‘We'll study hard in school, and then 
We'll surely all remember 
To play our best from New Year’s Day 
Till good-by, old December.” 


2 
or 





For the Companion. 
DIVIDING WITH GRANDPA. 


Lulie was as bonny a little lassie as ever 
wore blue eyes and shiny curls and a white 
dress, with ruffles and a sash. 

In the summer she went to see her grand- 
father. She had been there before, but it 
was a year ago, and she didn’t remember 
anything about it, except that they had 
a squatty dog, which sat up and said, 
“Wough!” when he wanted something to 
eat. And acat that scratched her when she 
patted it. And that the bedrooms smelled 
of dried rose leaves. And that grandfather 
always had nuts in his pockets, and a 
watch that snapped very loud. 

For she was now only four years old, 
and most people find it hard, you know, to 
remember things that happened a whole quarter 
of their lives ago! 

She was a little afraid of grandfather at first, 
but he was so kind and pleasant that she was soon 
sitting on his knee, playing with his long white | 
beard. Then she began to look very hard at his 
head. She thought it looked very strange in- 
deed. 

“Oh, poor ganpa! What’s ee matter wis ate 
head? Where is all ou’s hair gone ?” | 


Johnny. 


,and dumping it behind the fence. 


“T'll fix ’em,” said Rob, taking Johnny’s bag 
“We'll come 











back just at noon, and you can take your books 
and walk home as proper as pie, and nobody’ll 
know but what you’ve been at school.” 

So Johnny went fishing. \ 

Half an hour later who should walk in at John- 
ny’s home but Uncle Jack, who had been gone five 
years. 

Johnny knew he had such an uncle that he was 
named for, though he always thought it strange 
that his uncle’s name was Jack, while his was 
John. 

How rejoiced mamma was to see him, and how 
busily they talked! ‘*Where’s my small name- 
sake ?” he asked presently. 

“Oh, Johnny’s at school.” 

“At school! that little chap! Well, though, 
come to think of it, he isn’t so little now, for he 
was three years old when I was here last.’”’ 

“Oh yes,” said mamma, proudly, “he goes to 
school every day, and learns quite fast.” | 

“T have to ride down the river a mile or two be- 
fore dinner,” said papa, coming in after a while, 
“so get in with me, Jack, and on the way home 
we'll stop at the school and pick up Johnny.” 

Carlo went with the team, of course; that was 
his great delight. But down the road a piece he | 
began to bark, and ran off through the bushes. 

“Carlo has found a rabbit, perhaps,” said papa. | 

But Carlo had found his young master there on 
the river-bank, and in his delight kept barking so 
loud and fast that both papa and Uncle Jack 
jumped out of the buggy, and went to see what 
he had found. 

They found a very-much-ashamed truant boy, 


as you may guess. And it was Carlo that told. 


M. Cc. W. B. 
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For the Companion, 


THE LITTLE GOOSIE. 


Timmy Thompson was not such a bad little boy, 
after all, but he always seemed to be in mischief. 


‘“‘What will she do to me when she finds out I 
killed her goosie ?” he thought. “She might pick 


One day he did a dreadful, dreadful thing, and | out my eyes, or bite off my nose, or swallow me 


this was the way of it. 
Mamma had made him a beautiful bag of cali- 
co, covered with red and yellow roses, for his toys. 


| right down up whole.” 


Poor unhappy little Tim! He thought about 
|his dreadful crime all the morning. When the 


“Why, Pussy,” he said, laughing, “I have lived | She put them all in it, his broken soldiers, torn boys asked him to play with them, he stuck his 


so long that my hair is all worn out.” | 

Lulie felt very much concerned about it. She | 
stood up on his lap, and peeped over his head to 
see how far his forehead went back. It went back 
very far indeed, and Lulie softly stroked the few 
white hairs on his temples with a feeling that some- 
thing ought to be done about it. 

Her own hair covered her head and hung down | 
in long curls. It seemed to her that she had a 
great deal more than her share. 

“T’ll div ’ou some o”’ mine, ganpa,” she said, 
very earnestly. : 

“Will you? I'll take a curl now, then,” he 
said, and he took out his penknife and cut off a 
little curl which he put in his pocket-book. 

“No, no,” said Lulie; “I'll ’vide even wis ’ou!” 

But mamma said, “Run away and play now, 
dear,” and grandpa slipped some nuts in her 
pocket and set her down. 

But Lulie went very soberly up to her mamma’s 
room. Half an hour afterwards she came back 
with a face all smiles and dimples. 

“Here’s ’ou’s s’are, ganpa!” she cried, running 
up to him. Her short dress was held up in both 
hands—full of bright hair! 

Everybody stared in dismay. 

What woful kavoc mamma’s scissors had 


picture-book, and battered animals, but the minute 
her back was turned, Tim shook them out upon 
the floor, and ran into the garden with the bag. 

“T’ll catch a bird now,” he thought, exultingly, 
“and keep it here ’stead of a cage.” 

Of course he could not catch a bird. Who ever 
heard of catching one with a bag? 

But he spied something just as good. Four dear, 
soft little goslings, who had lost their mother, and 
were running about to find her. 

Tim caught first one and then another, and 
shoved them into the bag, and whirled it round 
and round, and up and down, and shook it hard, 
just for the fun of hearing the strange sounds the 


To bite us.” 


Soon he began to feel a little ashamed of him- 
self, so he turned the bag upside down, and shook 
it. 

Out tumbled the four little goslings, and off they 
ran as hard as they could go—all but one! 

The smallest and whitest of them all lay dead! 

Tim’s heart stood still. 

“Get up, goosie,” he said softly; “your muvver 
wants you.” But the goosie did not stir. 

“Oh, it’s dead,” sobbed Tim, “and I killed it, and 





played with the sunshiny curls! 

On one side they waved as before, but on the 
other they were unevenly snipped off to the very 
crown of her head. 


I’m a killer! 
| hid, for he saw a big solemn goose, who was cer- 
tainly t.e mother, coming up. 


I’m a killer!” and he ran away and , 


| head out of the hay-loft window, where he had 
| taken refuge, and said, “You'd all just better go 
off. I’m a killer.” 

' He was afraid of meeting the mother goose 
again, and did not dare to go to the house for din- 
, ner until Brother Bob came for him. 

| After a hearty meal, his conscience felt easier, 
so when Bob asked him to go to the Smithses, he 
thought he would. 

Bob and the Smithses did not know he was a 
killer. He could play with them until they found 
it out. 

He ran along in front of his brother, and was 
half way across the plank over the brook, when he 


little things made. All the time he sang in a deep | stopped short with a shriek! 
voice,— . There was the goose! 
ne “Stand still, little silly, he won't hurt you!” 


cried Bob, laughing, and catching his arms. 
“Take me away! Take me away!” screamed 

Tim, dancing around in fright, and over he went 

ker-splash into the deep, cold brook. In g mo- 


dirty. 


sobbed the little boy. 

“No, you aint. You'll be all right if you run 
home fast,” said Bob. 

One, two, three, and away they went, Tim gasp- 
ing breathlessly, “I’ll never touch ’em any more, 
goosies or birdies or chickens or anything.” 

i BERTHA WATSON. 











ment Bob pulled him out, shivering, wet and | 


“Am I drownded, Bob? am I drownded?” | 


' 4, T-owns me-n. 
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(Geen ee SS 6 es) 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 

1, 
CHARADE, 
First. 
I am only a myth in fairy tales; 
ret once in your own land, 


Wise men and good believed in me 
And all my sister band. 








Second. 


T hide the mountains from tourist’s gaze; 
Iam wondrously soft and blue; 
I am known by college freshmen well, 
And much to their sorrow, too. 
Third, 
I belong to many a mansion fine; 
I’m in library, parlor, and hall; 
I measure less than a rod in length, 
And I’m always in luck, withal. 
Whole. 
T have made a fortune for certain folk, 
Yet I’m only a woodland tree; 
But I’m full of healing, and some men claim 


A divining power for me. IRIs. 
2. 
SQUARE WORD. 
* eke kk & 
** * & 
one 6 
* ke * & 
wom every one; a pain; a South American 
ird. 


3. 
ACROSTICAL ENIGMA, 
[Fill the blanks by words to complete the sense. 
Their initials will form my whole, a word which 
backward and forward spells the same.] 





The goddess was worshipped by the 

She was the same as the Egyptian god- 
She was sometimes represented as 
» holding instruments of terror. Her 
was believed to have been sent down from 
heaven by Jupiter. A bow and quiver were 

on the side of her bust. The architect of 
a magnificent temple for her worship was named 

. J. P, B. 

4. 


ANAGRAMS. 
Works by a popular writer for young people. 
Wenteto Mill. 





dess 
a 

















Lustea Children. Susie Coth- 


ing. Etell Mint. Mrs. Le Boonio. J.J. Candi- 
kall. Sober Vero’s Trip. Vain Dangs and the 
Foolish King. E. C. D. 
5. 
ZIGZAG. 


Take the first letter of the first word, the sec- 
ond letter of the second word, and soon. Each 
of the following couplets gives the definition of 
the word that corresponds to the number. 


-_ 


- Thou hundred-legs, speed hence away; 
Thy creeping form awakes dismay. 


bd 


Fair bird! the emblem of sweet peace, 
Come hither, let thy wanderings cease. 


an 


. High on the rope, with pole in hands; 
While this he keeps he safely stands. 


a 


. These sheets, the product of the penman’s care, 
Well-written, In a hand both large and fair. 


. The year’s last month, so dark and drear, 
But yet it brings us Christmas cheer. 


o 


}. Green, gourd-like edible upon the ground, 
Growth of a humble vine, this fruit is found. 


~ 


. This is the flood-tide wave in men’s affairs, 
Which, tuken at its height, to fortune bears. 


oo 


. Or dressed or raw, both red and green, 
Apple-like fruits, so often seen. 
Trace point to point, this period reach, 
And find a eolon : 
Discover the discoverer— 
It needs no Solon! 





Conundrums. 


When is a sehool-boy obedient? 
his stops. 

What is the difference between your conscience and 
a mosquito? One is a torment and the other is a 
mentor. 

Why is the horse in a gentleman’s stable like his 
salary? It is his pacer (pay, sir). 


When he minds 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. CLOVER. 


2. 1. PRIMROSE. 
2. MARIGOLD. 
3. WooDBINE, 
4. ASTER. 
5. CHAMOMILE, 
6. VIOLET. 
7. WALLFLOWER. 
8. PERIWINKLE. 
9. ALOE. 
10. DAISY. 
11. JASMINE. 
2. SUNFLOWER.— MONTH OF ROSES. 
w 3 - N 
as > * xg = ,sB © B ” 
EF gE sf 
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Perimeters—W ATERLOO, NAPOLEON. 


3, W-he the-r. 
6, E-very thin-g. 


4. 1, C-our tier-s. 2, S-had dock-s. 
5, H-and some-r. 


5. “Mv Wife and I,” “Little Foxes,” “Pink and 
White Tyranny,” ‘The Chimney Corner,” ‘Hearth 
and Home.” HARRIET ELIZABETH BEECHER 
STOWE. “sunny Memories of Foreign Lands.” 
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For the Companion. 


POPULAR PRIZE CONTESTS. 

In the ancient athletic games the contestants were 
enabled to undergo physical strain with the least pos 
sible harm, by previous protracted training. 
with modern professional athletes. Before every con 
test they are subjected to rigid regimen and exercise, 
which rid the system of all superfluous fat, render the 
muscles solid and tough, and put every organ into the 
best working order. Whatever may said of the 
demoralizing character of these contests, and little as 
they subserve any valuable end, they do not, with all 
their brutal mauling, greatly expose life or health. 
The strain, though violent, is brief, and the system is 
in a condition to rally at once. 

But it is quite otherwise with those popular con. 
tests against which neither the law nor public senti 
ment has uttered any particular protest—contests in 
which sheer brute carries off the prize. 
College prize boating is bad enough, notwithstanding 
its prior preparation. Yet even of this we heard the 
professor of physiology in Harvard University affirm, 
in the Lowell Lecture course, that its chief effect was 
heart-disease—a small compensation for 


So it is 


be 


toughened 
muscles, eularged chests, and neglected studies. 

But the roller-skating contest in which not skill, 
but endurance, is the test, is very harmful. The re 
cent contest in New York City resulted in the death 
of two of the contestants. One of the victims was 
the young man who gained the chief prize and made 
himself the champion skater of the world. He skated 
one hundred and eighty-one and two-thirds miles a 
day for six successive days, or one thousand ninety in 
all. 

The people looked on and applauded the sickening 
sight, and the press and the bulletins duly reported 
the daily progress; but had a horse been subjected to 
half the torture, the 8S. P. C. A. would have sent the 
offenders to prison. 

Even when such contests, in which anybody may 
engage, do not kill at once, they may impose an early 
death. One’s hold on life is as his weakest point. 
How few under forty know their weakest point! If 
the State is to let these contests go on, the least it ean 
do is to require each contestant to show a certificate 
of physical soundness from a responsible physician. 

+> 
NIGHT WATCH FOR 

The English explorer Mr. F. L. James, in his per- 
sonal experiences and adventures during three win 
ters spent in the Soudan, says, in reference to lion- 
hunting, that it is difficult for any one 
had personal experience of to realize 
adequately how exciting it is. Even buffalo-shooting 
at night is sufficiently attractive, but the excitement 
is tenfold increased when the roar of the king of 
beasts is heard, growing louder approaches 
the hiding-place of the watchers. One night, Mr. 
James and one of his company lay in ambush for 
lions, using a deer as bait : 


LIONS. 


who has not 
sion-hunting 


as he 


Soon after dark we ensconced ourselves inside the 
ambush. The moon was very brilliant, and it was 
most exciting work watching for the lion we hoped 
might appear. Our first visitors consisted of three 
little jackais, and we heard them barking in the bush- 
es, very like dogs, some time before they ventured to 
approach the water. When they had eaten and drunk 
their fill, they took their departure, and in about ten 
minutes more a far larger animal made its appear- 
ance. 

We took it to be a leopard or a panther. Loot Phi- 
lips fired, but unluckily missed, and the animal, utter- 
ing an angry growl, scampered off into the bushes 
We decided that next time we would both tire togeth- 
er. Another quarter of an hour had barely elapsed 
before the same animal returned. toth fired; it 
stood still for a second, 
again. Then it made for the bank, which, we 
hear by its cries, it was not able to ascend, and it lay 
all night in the khor. 

» felt sure that the creature, whatever it might 
be, w as mortally wounded, as we could occasionally 
hear it groan, and we felt contident that we should 
secure it in the morning. Another hour of anxious 
watching, and what we took for a lion made its ap- 
pearance. 

It is very dificult to judge of animals in the moon- 
light, as it has the effect of making them look nearly 
double their size. Our new visitor roared, as we 
thought, just like a lion, and was answered by angry 
growls from the wounded animal by the bank. 4 
soon as he got broadside to the carcass, we both tired; 
with aroar, he sprang up the side into the dhoum. 
palm bushes, without giving us the chance of another 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


_ 1 
There we heard him groan every now and then | 


| shot. 


{throughout the night. We quite thought we had 
shot a lion and lioness; we felt sure that the second 


was a lion, and that the first was his mate. 

No more beasts of the forest visited us that night, 
und as soon as day dawned, we descended from our 
perch to see the result of the night’s work. We found 
the tirst beast was a small male panther; and after 
tirst carefully ascertaining that the “lion,” as we felt 
sure it was, had not gone through the bushes and up 
the bank above them, we searched for traces of blood, 
which we soon found in abundance. We were not 
long in tracking our “lion,” which proved, to our dis- 
appointment, to be a large panther, lying quite dead | 
in the bushes. 

a 


UNPRONOUNCEABLE. 


The recent war in the Soudan caused much trouble 
in New England. Honest old farmers wrestled with 
the hard-sounding, tough-syllabled proper names, 
sprinkled up and down the columns of the daily news- 
paper. There was heavy slaughter of Arabic and 
Egyptian in many households when pater familias 
drew up tothe evening lamp to read aloud for t 
benefit of his wife and children. 

Even the prospect of a war between Russia and 
England distresses English-speaking people, obliged 
to pronounce the names of towns and battle-tields, 


whose enunciation by the ordinary reader would 
seem to invite the aid of a surgical operation. 
How are we going to pronounce Penjdeh? To say 


nothing of Maruchak? 
that Gen. Komaroff is marching on Pal-i-Khatum, or 

sala Murchab, or Sari Gazi, what are we going to do 
about it? 

Or when it is said that sixty thousand troops dis- 
embarked at Michalovsk en route for Santlichelemeh 
must we raise a fortification, dig a ditch, and lay siege 
to the place before we can capture it, and pass on? 

Besides all this, think for a moment of the unspeak- 
able embarrassment which many an Englishman will 
suffer in dying upon a battle-field the name of which 


When the papers calmly say | 
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A. G. SPALDING & BROS 


Andrews Building, | 239--241 Broadway, 
CRICAGO. NEW YORK. 


General Sporting Goods 


Halford Sauce is capital for dyspepties. 
Halford Sauce—invaluable to all good cooks 
a 

An effectual worm medicine will be found in 
“Brown's Vermifuge Comfits.” % cents a box. [ Adv. 


. (Ade, 


= — 
When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castor 








When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. [Adr, BICYCLES, LAWN TENNIS, BASE BALL 
See GOODS, FISHING TACKLE, GUNS, 
Miss Parloa, the lecturer on Cookery, says that 


SKATES, GYMNASIUM GOODS. 


| housekeepers should insist upon obtaining BURNETT'S 











FLAVORING EXTRACTS, as the strongest and most BICYCLE DEPARTMENT. 
healthful, (Ade. FOR BOYS. Everything in the Bicycle line 
—— can be obtained from us at the 
— st prices for first-class goed 
THE v article warranted as re 





resented, _We_ recommend the 
“SPECIAL” VELOCIPEDE 
with iron frame and steel wheels 
as the best in the market. It has 
leather suspension saddle, adjust- 
able bearings, easy spring. 








Neverslip Horseshoe Co. 


FOR GIRLS. pen’ ll 12 13 14 
I9—~5 , laa 9—12 
have shown the readers of the YOUTH's Puc E SS. %6. a7. 83.50)" 


COMPANION (in the June llth issue, last 
page) their horseshoe with the Calks in- 
serted, and they now call attention to the 
Calks and the Wrench for applying 
them, which complete the horse- 
owner’s outfit. 

The Calks have a core of steel the en- 
tire length, and are consequently self- 
sharpening whenever they can pene- 
trate the ice or ground. 

They are made in several sizes and 
lengths suited to the requirements of all 
kinds of driving or business horses, 


a cunelier oun “PETITE TRI- 
Cc Y vi LE” the best small tricycle made. 
It has steel wheels, flat iron tire, cush- 
as 7 d se: cnid and is neatly — 


9—l2 yrs. 





S15. 
"Ve locipedes or Tricy c- 
on ~~ 4 the price of above. 


Spalding’s ‘“‘Ideal” Bicycle 
has no equal at its price among the 
numerous machines now on the mar- 
ket. The materials throughout are 
of the very best, and the workman- 
ship is unsurpassed, 

§1zE—Inches 42 44 46 
LENGTH LEG 


FOR YOUTHS. 
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his friends are unable to pronounce! 

Of what avail is valoror heroism to the man who | 
falls pierced with a hundred bullets upon the field of 
Peshawarquettapulliskhti! Or who could arouse the 
patriotism of his soldiers, if he had to address them as 
follows: 

“Soldiers! We have successfully scaled the P-a-r- 
| O-p-a-m-i-s-u-8 Mountains, and stormed the fortress of 
| G-o-l-a-f-h-u-s-h-n-ish-a-l-s-h-e-n-s-k-i! fe are now 
| before the Russian army led by Gens. Komaroff and 
Kautchukoff. Let us remember the battle-tields of 
D-a-u-l-a-t-a-b-a-d and B-a-b-a G-e-m-b-e- r (if we Nes 4 
and die if needs be upon yonder field of G-i-r-s-h-k-k- 

f-a-s-k-h-k-o-s-h!”” 

Let us hope that war will be averted long enough to 
enable us to work up the pronunciation and spelling | 


of the names of Russian generals and Afghanistan 
towns. . 
_ 
CANDID. 


Daniel O’Connell, in the zenith of his popularity, 
was the idol of the Irish people. When, he was re- 
leased from prison, where he had been confined for 
some offence against the 
that his appea 
for a riot. The troops remained in their barracks, 
and the Lord-Lieutenant visited them to await what 
might arise. 





To while away the time, one of the cavalry officers, 
Lieut. Twigg, conducted his Excellency over the regi- 
mental school-room. The lieutenant, in talking about 
the best method of educating children, emphasized 
the 
by rote. The proper system was to cultivate their 
reasoning powers, so that they would understand 
what answers they should give. 

«Now, here’s a most intelligent pupil, Bill Jones,’ 
said the lieutenant, anxious to illustrate the success 
of his educational method. ‘Tell me, Bill, who is the 
greatest person in the kingdom of Great Britain!” 

“Iler Majesty the Queen,” answered Bill. 

“Good. And who is the greatest person in Ire- 
land?” continued the lieutenant, contident that the 
re ply would be, “His Excellency the Lord-Lieuten- 
ant.’ 

“Daniel O'Connell!” 
promptness and vigor. 

“Pon my word, Mr. Twigg, I am afraid the lad is 
right,” said the Viceroy, smiling at the blushing offi- 
cer. 


’ 


answered the boy, with 


+> 
A BIRD’S “LAST WORDS.” 


The death of a pet bird has occasioned the language 
and experience of real grief to many children—and 


the oldest of us remember how we could be touched | 


by the plaintive lament of Nancy Ray: 


“My bird is dead; I cannot play; 
My bird is dea * said Naney Ray; 
“Go put his little cage away,” ete. 





| But in the death of such a bird as the Atlanta Con- 


| stitution describes,— 


| 


and we feared we had missed | 
could | 


a fine cockatoo,—there 
thing to stir the grief of a “grown-up” 


The bird was owned by a Mr. Sprenger, and was 
quite famous, having attained the age of fifty-three 
years. Polly was a pleasant companion, and ‘always 
went with Mr Sprenger in his travels. He was a 
good singer, a good talker, and loved to entertain 
callers. The bird always addressed Mr. 
“Papa.” 

A few — ago, Polly was enterts ining a party of 
ladies and ge ntlemen at Mr. Sprenger’s residence, 
when he suddenly tumbled over from his perch, call- 
ing plaintively, “Papa! papa! papa!” Mr. Sprenger 
heard him, and ran to his side and clasped him in his 
arms. 

The bird’s voice sank lower and lower, until there 
could only be heard a whisper, “Papa,” and then the 
breath ceased, and Polly was dead. The bird came 
originally from Australia, and was snow white. 


is some- 
heart: 


S— as 


+o 
A MIGHTY EFFORT. 


At school, one Friday afternoon, the children were 
all required to have compositions. 

When it came the turn of one boy who had never 
attempted to put his own thoughts on paper, the 
teacher was surprised to see him rise in his seat, and 
yroceed to unfold a full sheet of legal cap. He made 
his bow, braced his feet, cleared his throat, and began: 

“About iron. If it was not for this valuable metal, 
how could men shave off their heavy beards?” 

And down he sat as suddenly as though his legs had 
snapped off, and fell from under him. 

This is equal to the boy who wrote an essay on 
Steam” in these three words—*Steam is great.” 


a 
A HARD NAME. 


“T've the hardest name in this town,” said a work- 
ingman to a citizen the other day. 
Ill bet a dollar you haven't,’ 
“Done,” said the 

Stone. 
Pass ov er the coin,’ 
is Harder.’ 


* replied the citizen. 
workingman. “My name is 


’ said the citizen. “My name 


— 


oo 


“THE way to sleep is to think of nothing,’ Says a 
scientist. All an editor has to do is to ruminate over 
his bank account. 


“WAS Rome founded by Romeo?” inquired a pupil 
of the teacher. ‘‘No, my son,” replied the wise man. 
“It was Juliet who was found dead by Romeo,” 


Government, it was feared | 
ance in Dublin would be the signal 


idea that it was a mistake to teach them lessons | 


whether on country roads or city streets, | 
An entire set can be easily | 
changed in a few minutes, and the pa GENTLEMEN. 
loss of time, the inconvenience and the | fe 
expense of having shoes taken off con- 





27 2 3 31 
PRICE $35, 842. B54. B60. 


The American Pre- 
mier, made upon our 
specifications in England, 


stantly to be sharpened and reset by the | is first-class Road _ 
“nearest blacksmith” during the winter both wheels. Enamelled 
season IS SAVED. — unequalled at the 
price. 
Size 48 50 4 = = 


Leg 32 33 
Pr. i gon. bt) $5 $97 50 sim 


Highest quality and 
most scientific machine on 
the market, combining all 
the latest improvements, 
Warranted first-class in 
every respect. Enamelled 
finish, 


Experience Has Proved 


that this shoe never slips in any direc- 
tion. | 

That the horse soon learns this fact, 
and consequently, whether pulling or | 
trotting, will always do his best. | 

That it saves the horse from sprains | 
and bruises that constantly result from 
insecure footing. | 

That it avoids the injury to the horse's 
feet caused by a too frequent resetting 
of the shoe. 

That it saves the time, both of the horse 
and owner, as the insertion of new and 
sharp calks is the work of only a few 
minutes, 





Size48 50 52 MO 
$150 $132.50 $135 $137.50$140 

Nickel - plated Bicycles 
$12.50 additional. 





The Kangaroo is ac- 
knowledged the only true 
safety machine made. 

Price, $130, 





The rr of every description. Spal- 
Kangaroo. ding Cyclometer, $5; McDonnell Cy- 



















‘ - clometer, $43 Bicycle ue lls, 50 ets. to $3: 
Tool Bags, $1, $2,$ ~~ suggage Carrier, 
These unsolicited testimonials tell the 75 cts.: L. D. idles, $ rea » Spalding 
story, better than any words of ours can, Lamp. s : , 8 W), es $4.5 valliope 
of the favor with which the NEVER- fe eh te yn ag ee 
SLIP HORSESHOE — with ; 





adjust- 
able calks — has been received by 


HORSE-OWNERS. 


Des MOINES, IOWA, March 29, 1885. | 
I consider them better and cheaper for all purposes 
than any other shoe. Yours truly, 
L. J. WELLS, 
Proprietor Livery Stables. 


cS 
Send stamp for Spalding’s Bicycle 
Journal, 








on 


LAWN TENNIS DEPARTMENT. 


RACQUETS, 


Our “Kenwood” Racquet is 
made after one of the best 
*\ models, of the finest materials. 

! Price, each $5. We can furnish 
+H a few 2d quality Kenwood Bats 

equal to the first quality, ex- 
cept in finish, at $3.50 each, 

alding’s Regulation Tennis 
xa ‘th equal to any American ball made, 
at $5 per dozen. ‘Ayre’s Tennis Balls, 
$6 per dozen, by mail postpaid. 
s oti best netting-twine, 27 feet, 

5 $2.50; 42 feet, $3 each. 

Pole at ‘ei $i. 5) and $2 per pair. 


TENNIS SETS. For $10 we will 







ROCHESTER, N,. Y., March 27, 1885. 

I have used your shoes on all my horses for the past 
two winters, and will use no others for winter driving. 
I think there is not as much danger of a horse’s cutting | 
his quarters as with the usual calks. They work to per- 











Ss 








- rss " Reagan send a very fair set of aay J Tennis, 
| fection, GEO. W. ARCHER, suitable for beginners. For e will 
Sec. N. Y. State Trotting-Horse Breeders’ Association. send a splendid set of Tennis, ir St- “class 


in every respect. 
| abe TENNIS SHOES. cure xtra fine Calf Skin Shoes 
| BLOOMSBURG, PA., April 11, 1885. t $6 per pair are unequalled, 





“ Fine ¢ anvas Shoes at $3. ar 
We recommend the “Neverslip” Horse Shoe to all $5 per pair. French Slippers 
horse-owners as the best shoe we have ever seen. We at $1.50. Mailed postpaid upon 


| shall use them on all our horses next winter. You may | 

| use our name in any form you choose in behalf of 

this shoe. Yours truly, D. W. KITCHEN, 
Manager Farmers’ Produce Exchange. 


receipt of price. 





RULES. ba a 's Lawn Tennis Manual, with illus- 
trations, 10 cents each. 


GYMNASIUM DEPARTMENT. 


BOXING-GLOV = Good quality for Boys, $2.50 

set; Men’s, $3; superior Buck- 
Ay $5: finest Professional Kid 
Glove, $7.50 per set. Mailed post- 
ao foamy receipt of price. 


DI. AN CLUBS. et quality 
2 Ib, $1; 31b, $1.25; 41b, $1.75; 


- Boston, March 28, 1885. 
I consider your “Neverslip” calks a success in every 
respect, and shall use no others as long as I can obtain 
} them. If my horse could talk, he would no doubt say, 


“Thank you, sir.” Yours, W. D. COOK, Maple? 





Treas. Hallet & Davis Co., Piano Manufacturers, b, $3. 2d quality Maple, 3 lb, $1; 
» $1.25; 5 Ib, $1.50. Sent by ex- 
— press upon rec eipt of price. 
Boston, MASS., April 27, 1885. 


FENCING FOILS 
mr $4.50 per pair 
at $1.50 per pair. 





. At $2, $5 
Ronan Sticks 





After driving a horse shod with Neverslip Shoes 
on bare frozen ground for a week, I rode on his back 








across Arlington Lake on the hardest ice without his SLIPPERS. Low cut, hand-made, 

howing a signs of slippin This T consider @ ver: $1.50. Machine sewed, 

showing any signs pping. § Sicle y 90 cts. Canvas Pumps, 

severe test. I cheerfully endorse the shoes. 50 cts. per pair. Mailed 
| B. F. HUMPHREY. upon receipt of price. 

RUNNING SHOES. Best English, $6; Am- 

| FRANKLIN TURNPIKE, ALLEGHANY Co.,, PA.,, + erican,$3 per pair,mailed 


| March 2, 1885, 

We had a pair of our horses shod fourteen days ago, 
| one with Neverslip Shoes and one in the ordinary 
way. The latter is the larger and stronger horse, but | 
he is nearly played out at night with slipping, although 
he has been sharpened several times, while the Never- 
slip, whose shoes have not been touched, is as fresh as 

a daisy, and has improved in flesh. 
H. MCALEER & SONS, Butchers. 


To the Companion Readers. 


Inorder to introduce this valuable improvement in 
HORSESHOES, instead of sending out agents at large 


upon receipt of price. 

Send stamp for Spald- 
ing Journal of Summer 
Sports. 


FISHING OUTFIT. For $3 we will senda good 
Trout outfit, consisting of Rod, Reel, Seine, Hooks to 
»mplete in neat box. 

S. For $5 we will send a Flobert Gallery 
Rifle, with a box of B. B. Caps. $12 wilt buy a very fine 
Bicycle Rifle, 10-inch barrel, 2 or 32 cal., with a fine 
leather case to be swung across the back. For $10 we 
will send an elegant Air Rifle, with 6 patent darts, 6 paper 
targets, and 100 slugs. 


Spalding’s Library of Athletic Sports. 
The following is a list of some of the Hand-Books on 


Athletic Sports, which will be mailed postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of price: 












y § , 
| expense, we have decided to ask the aid of, and we. 3 MS Spatdine ~ Hand-Rook of tatehiig.. 
form a business connection with, the readers | No. t Spalding’s Hand-Book of Battin 2.10 
pr, in all parts of the country. No. - alding® s Hand-Book of Fie ding c& B. Run’ x We. 
ae ig : tg in th a = 9th issue No. 8 Spalding’s Hand-Book of Lawn Tennis 
ttle later on, probably in the July Sth issue we | No, il. Spalding’s Hand-Book of Manly Sports « 





shall make a definite proposition, which all, young and 
old, will find worthy of consideration. 

A Circular containing a full description of the Shoe, 
and itt ADJUSTABLE, STEEL-CENTERED 
and SELF-SHARPENING CALKS, with wrench 
for applying them, is now ready for distribution, and 
we shall be happy to mail it to all who are interested. 


The Neverslip Horseshoe Co., ' 
36 India Wharf, BOSTON, MASS. 


In addition to the articles mentioned above, we carry a 

complete assortment of 

SPORTING GOODS, 
and shall be pleased to send Catalogue or quote prices to 
any one desiring anything in this line. 

NO Any one ordering goods from the above list. 
and not being perfectly satisfied with the article re- 
ceived, can return same to us before using, and cither 
— » for other goods, or we will refund the price 

after deducting the amount of theexpress charges. 

"Sapen 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


| Andrews Building, | 239—241 Broadway, 
hicago. New York, 

































For the Companion, 


THE HOME-COMING,. 
I wander through the vacant room, 
And pace the empty hall to-day, 
And eateh afar the faint perfume 
Of new-mown hay. 
The past comes back with every breath 
That stirs among the garden flowers, 
And tills with sad, stil apes of death 
The noiseless hours, 





I draw the crimson curtains close 
‘To keep the mellow sun away 3 

Dull is the scent of roses white 
And new-mown hay. 


[ leave the parlor and the hall, 

Filled with the ghosts of days gone by, 
Where nota picture on the wall 

But makes me cry. 


Can this be home? O empty name! 
low couldst thou dream, unknowing one, 

That home could ever be the same 
With mother gone! 


Ilow couldst thou dream that boyhood’s bliss 
Should ever be revived again 

Without the mother-lips to kiss 
Away thy pain! 


The clambering vines may offer thee 
Their perfumed welcome, as of yore, 
Time-honored hospitality 
Hold wide the door; 


Yet home can neve rain be bright, 
Nor give the heart its choicest food, 
Since it has lost the sacred light 
Of motherhood, 





© holy mother-love, not lost, 
Sut csarnered in the home on high, 
The summer's blight, the winter's frost, 
Shall pass thee by. 
And in the glad home-coming, when 
The mother greets her wande 
Our hungry souls shall taste age 
Thy richer joys. 
ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON, 


ny boys, 






— 


For the Companion. 


THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 
By Hon. Carl Stien de Bille. 


(‘The reputed good influence of the Empress of Russia 
in behalf of peace in the recent political complications 
would seem to be in harmony with her history and char- 
acter. The Danish Minister at Washington furnishes us 
with the following article in regard to the Empress’s 
early lite.) 

Alexander III. of Russia not only succeeded 
to the power, but also to the dangers and horrors, 
of his assassinated father’s throne. So far no open 
attempt has been made to take his life, but it is 
well-known that the conspirators are still abroad, 
that they work, like moles, in the dark, and that, 
in order to protect the Czar, a most penetrating, 
The 
Eimperor of all the Russias is, in fact, more of a 
prisoner than of a sovereign. 


Thoug 


never-slacking vigilance has to be exercised. 


litless critics, themselves in safe distance 
from any danger, reproach the Czar with want of 
pluck; they taunt him with cowardly hiding from 
his occult enemies instead of openly braving them. 
‘These people hardly realize what it is to be, day 
after day, for weeks and months and years, sur- 
rounded by mysterious threats; to live with a con- 
stant danger of the murderer’s dagger or bomb; 
to have to suspect everybody, even the friend and 
the trusted servant. 

It is not only his own life that is jeopardized; 
whatever he loves dearest on earth is sharing his 
impending dangers. He knows that the crazy 
fanatics will turn their weapons against his wife 
and his children as well as against him, and that, 
should fall, his son and the sons of his son 
would become the target of new designs. 

It would, therefore, be no wonder should the 
imperial family of Russia become under these cir- 
cumstances entirely unnerved and retire from all 
contact with the people. But there is a good deal 


of 


he 


exaggeration in the reports of the gloom resting 
over the household at Gatschino Palace and of the 
seclusion in which the Czar and his family are 
living. 

The truth is that they bear up wonderfully 
ainst the depressing influences surrounding 
them, and this is to a large extent due to the 
dauntless spirit and high courage of the Empress. 
Even those who find fault with everything else 
willingly declare that she is the heroine at the 
palace. 











This character has distinguished the illustrious 
lady from her youth. 
the present King and Queen of Denmark, born in 
Is47, or several years before her father was se- 
lected licir-apparent to the Danish Crown. 
Among her miany Christian names she was called 
by that of Dagmar, particularly dear to the Dan- 
ish nation as having been borne more than six 
centuries ago, by a queen who has left almost the 
repute of a saint. 


Princess Dagmar is in body and in mind very like 
her brother, the present King of the Hellenes; she 
was the favorite of the merry young midshipman, 
his confidant and his mate in his freaks, and some- 





She was the third child of | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Hereditary Grand-Duke Nicolaus. It was a match | 
in which the reasons of policy and statecraft were | 
more consulted than the individual feelings of the 
parties. The Grand-Duke was sickly, and of a 
melancholy turn of mind; still, he possessed so 
many solid qualities and so amiable a character 
that he would, no doubt, in time, have won the 
jove of his young bride. Shortly after the en- 
gagement, however, he was taken ill, was carried to 
Nice, and here, n spite of the glorious climate and 
the high medical skill surrounding him, he suc- 
cumbed in April, 1865. 

His betrothed had been summoned to his death- 
bed, where she shared with his mother, the Em- 
press, the mournful watches, and it is said that 
one of the last wishes of the dying prince was 
to see his Brother Alexander succeed not only to 
his place on the steps of the throne, but also to the 
matrimonial bliss which he himself was not to en- 
joy. 

However that be, the young people who had met 
for the first time over a grave felt a deep mutual 
attachment, and a little more thana year after, 
they were engaged. 

The event happened in quite a romantic way. 
On a splendid day in early June, 1866, the royal 
family of Denmark made an excursion with their 
guest, the Russian Grand-Duke, from the summer- 
palace of Fredensborg to a place near the Sound 
called the house of Julebek. Itis nothing buta 
small forester’s cottage surrounded by tall beeches, 
and almost hidden. But from this spot there opens 
the most splendid view over the Sound, always 
covered with white sails and smoking fuygnels, to 


| has inherited the patronage from the late Empress. 


She brings to bear upon this business ker quick- | 
ness of conception, energy of decision and great | 
kindness of heart. Surrounded by horrors, and | 
beset by dangers, still the imperial household of | 
Russia presents a rare spectacle of high-souled 
sense of duty and of sincere matrimonial love 


ibm 
For the Companion, 
THE CHEMISTRY OF SEA AND LAND. 
By T. Sterry Hunt, LL. D., FP. B.S. 


Everything around us is subject to change; liv- 
ing things, whether plants or animals, are born, 
grow, attain maturity, and then, sooner or later, 
die and decay. From the acorn planted in the 
soil springs up a little oak, which, by a slow 
growth for a hundred years or more, becomes a 
great tree, and this when cut down atfords timber 
which wrought into a human habitation may last 
for centuries. The same wood, however, left in 
the forest and exposed to moisture, perishes in as 
many years, crumbling to a soft mould; or if 
dried and kindled upon the hearth is consumed 
with the giving out of much heat and light, in a 
few hours. The growth of the oak, the building 
up from a tiny acorn of a mighty tree, its slow 
mouldering after death, or its more speedy de- 
struction by fire, are examples of the changes 
everywhere going on. 





We may sce the same 
process of growth, still more rapid, in a field of | 
wheat, where a short summer season brings to 
maturity the plant whose seed serves to feed our 





the verdant shores of Southern Sweden opposite, 


bodies, which in their turn will moulder and decay 

















EMPRESS OF 


RUSSIA. 


| of the nature of heat, of light, of eravitetion, of 


electricity or of magnetism, neither dues it seek to 
show in virtue of what power plants and animals 
grow and multiply, but it tells what effect heat 
and light have upon all things, how plants and 
animals are nourished, what are the different con- 
stituent parts of air, water and earth, and low 
these contribute to the contimuance of life on the 
earth. ‘The knowledge of the chemist has been 
gathered by long and careful experiments and ob- 
servations, the result of which wise minds lave re- 
duced to a science. 

To the chemist, bodies are either elemental or 
compound. Sulphur, charcoal, iron and gold, he 
calls elements, because he has not been able to 
change them into simpler forms, while water, wood, 
clay and marble he calls compounds, because he 
can separate them into simpler forms or elements, 
by what is designated the analysis or unloosing of 
their parts, and in many cases, moreover, can 
re-constitute them by putting these elements to- 
gether again; a process named synthesis. Thus, 
by analysis, the chemist can separate or decom- 
pose water into two gases, oxygen and hydrogen, 
and show that it yields eight parts by weight of 
the first, and one part of the second. More than 
this, he tinds that in the 
proper proportions are brought together and kin- 
dled they unite, burning with great heat, and 
form steam, which condenses into water. 

Again, marble or he tinds to 
changed by heat, as when it is roasted or calcined 
in a lime-kiln, into solid quicklime and a color- 


when these two 


suses 


limestone he 





, commonly called carbonic acid, or more 
exactly carbonic dioxyd. ‘This is a 
the clement oxygen with the element called car- 
bon, which is familar to us in the unlike formes of 
diamond, plunbago and charcoal. When any one 
of these is sufficiently heated in the air, it burns 
the charcoal readily, the others with difliculty ; 
but in any case twelve parts of carbon will unite 


compound of 


with thirty-two parts of the oxygen present in the 
air, and give forty-four parts of carbonic dioxyd, 
which is a colorless gas identical with that given 
off from limestone when it is calcined in a kiln. 

If now we bring these forty-four parts of cu 
bonie dioxyd in contact with fifty-six parts of 
quicklime, previously slaked with water, the lime 
and carbonic dioxyd unite, and when the water is 
removed by drying, there will remain one hun 
dred parts of carbonate of lime, which is chemi- 
cally the same as the limestone before it was cal- 
cined. 

We have thus a synthesis, first of carbonic acid, 
and second of had 


The air itself is chiefly a mixture 


the carbonate of lime which 
been analyzed. 
of oxygen gas with another gas called nitrogen. 
A portion of carbonic dioxyd is, however, always 
present in the atmosphere, which receives it: from 
from the breath of 
animals, and from vegetable decay, and this small 
admixture, equal to about one in twenty-five hun- 
dred by weight, plays a most important and nee- 
essary partin the economy 


the burned carbon of cur fires, 


f nature. 

These examples will suffice to show how the 
chemist discovers the elemental and the compound 
nature of various bodies, and the proportions by 
weight and by measure in which they unite. If, 
now, he takes a piece of granite rock, made up of 
quartz and feldspar, he finds that the quartz is a 
form of silica, while the feldspar is a still more 
complex compound, which he can separate into 
silica, aluminaand potash of soda, or both. Horn- 
blende, a dark green or black mineral, common in 
some granites and in other rocks, consists in large 
part of the same silica, combined with lime, mag- 
nesia and an oxyd of iron. All of the bodies here 





and this ever-changing panorama is bordered to | like the oak, or perish like the straw and stubble | named, silica, alumina, potash, soda, lime and 


the left by the softly rounded heights of the Kul- 
len Mountains, and to the right by the square 
masses and lofty spires of Kronborg Castle, to 
which the genius of Shakespeare, if not the prose 
of history, has forever attached the fancy-figures 
of melancholy Hamlet and fair, unhappy Ophelia. 

It was here that the vow was offered and taken. 
The numerous picnic parties making excursions 
to Julebek point out with sympathetic pride the 
simple wooden bench where the event took place, 
and the young pair have never since visited Den- 
mark without making a fond pilgrimage to the 
Spot. 

In the fall of 1866, Princess Dagmar, who with 
the Greek Catholic faith had adopted the name of 
Maria Feodorowna, left Copenhagen in a royal 
steamer, and some days after landed in Peterhof, | 
where she was received not only with the splendor | 
peculiar to the gorgeous Russian Court, but also 
with real popular enthusiasm. 
held on November 9. 

Four children are living of those granted to 


The wedding was 


| them. The eldest son, Grand-Duke Nicolaus, now 


times she shocked her teachers and the court la- | 


dies by adopting from him terms of the racy slang 
in use before the mast. 

lier clever mind easily mastered the languages 
and sciences she had to learn, and at the same 
time she showed a remarkable proficiency in all 
kinds of bodily exercise. 


When hardly more than seventeen she was be- 


the heir-apparent to the throne, is said to be most 
like his mother, bright and lively, very fond of all 
kinds of sport. George, the second, is the image 


| of his father, and the same is said of Michael. The 


only daughter, Grand Duchess Xenia, promises to 


become quite a beauty, and, when on the regular | 
summer visit in Copenhagen, is the rival of her | 


cousins of Great Britain, Greece and Denmark. 
The domestic life of the Emperor and the Em- 
press is as happy as it can be, and stands asa 
model to their millions of subjects. While the 
time and the energy of the Czar is taken entirely 
up by the many and difficult cares of Government, 
heavier, perhaps, in Russia than in any other coun- 
try, and fraught with immense responsibility, the 
Empress devotes herself principally to the numer- 


trothed to the eldest son of Czar Alexander IL., the | ous beneficient societies and charities of which she 


of the harvest-field. 

ut it is not only living things, like plants and 
men and animals, that are subject to such changes. 
The solid rocks which in the course of past ages 


have been built up by slow processes beneath the 


waters of a former ocean, are themselves destined 
to decay. A marble column exposed to air and 
rain loses its polish and gradually wastes away, 
and the still harder granite of the mountain-side, 
by the action of the weather through centuries, 
softens and finally crumbles down to form the 
earth in which the acorn and the grain of wheat 
find a soil which enables them to grow. The 
waters fall from the clouds alike upon the marble 
and the granite, dissolve, little by little, the sub- 
stance of these, and the river carries the dissolved 
matters to the ocean. 


The invisible air which surrounds us, and is | 


essential to the growth of all animal and vegeta- 
ble life, is itself subject to continual change. 
growing plant is incessantly borrowing from and 
lending to the atmosphere, and the same is true of 
each animal that breathes, while every fire that 
burns effects an alteration in the air that fans it as 
well as in the fuel that feeds it, and 1s thereby con- 
sumed. If we follow farther the effects of fire, we 
shall find that while it apparently destroys or dissi- 
| pates wood and coal, leaving behind on the hearth 


| only a little portion of ashes, it melts down many 
rocks to a kind of glass, converts others, such as 
| iron-ore, to metal, and transforms marble imto 
| quicklime. Air and water, sea and land, growing 
and decaying plants and animals, are thus all 
alike involved in a constant succession of changes, 
which constitute, as it were, the life of the world, 
since what we call death or decay is but a process 
of transformation, which is necessary that other 
forms may live. 

The study of all of these changes in nature is 
| known as chemistry. This science does not tell us 


The | 


| magnesia, are also oxyds, or compounds of oxy- 
gen, with simple or elemental bodies into whose 
history we need not here inquire. Besides these 
substances, the most common rocks generally con- 
tain small quantities of phosphorus in an oxydized 
}form, as phosphoric acid, and generally united 
with lime. in the 
| clays and sands making up the soil which covers 
| the rocks, and is derived from their decay. 


All of these bodies are found 


If, now, we turn to the waters of rivers, and ¢s- 
| pecially to those of the ocean, we find the same 
| elements as in the rocks and soils, but in different 
| conditions and in different proportions. Soda and 
}more or less potash are there, together with an 
}abundance of lime and magnesia present in part 
las carbonates, in part combined with sulphur in 
an oxydized form, constituting what are called 
sulphates, and in part with chlorine, another ele- 
| ment, which, united with the elemental base of 
sodium, gives common salt, known to chemists as 
chlorid of sodium. The natural waters, moreover, 
contain in solution some silica and a little plos- 
phate of lime, besides minute quantities of other 
bodies also found in the rocks, and to be noticed 
farther on in speaking of the sea. 

We have already mentioned that the air is com- 
posed of a mixture of oxygen gas with nitrogen 
and a little carbonic-dioxyd, besides which there 


is always more or less moisture; that is to say, 
Of 
these we shall learn that the oxygen, the carbonic 
acid and the water play a direc i and an important 
part in chemical changes. 

The nitrogen, which makes upnearly four-fifths 
of the bulk of the air, and more than three-fourths 
of its weight, serves apparently only to dilute these 


water In the form of vapor in the atmosphere. 


other gases, as water when it is mingled with wine; 
hut this same nitrogen, under certain conditions, 
combines chemically with oxygen and with hydro- 


gen. With the former it gives several compounds, 
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of which the most important is nitric acid, a con- | 
stituent of nitre, or saltpetre, called by chemists | 
nitrate of potash. With hydrogen, nitrogen yields 

ammonia, the pungent odorant principle of which 

is what is known as spirits of hartshorn, or smell- | 
ing salts. Compounds of ammonia and of nitric 
acid are both found in small quantities in soils 
and in most natural waters, and play a very im- 
portant part in connection with all plants and ani- 
mals, for, as we shall learn, it is through them 
that nitrogen enters into and forms an essential | 
part of living things. 

It is in order to understand the growth and the 
nourishment of the vegetable and the animal king- 
doms, that we have given in the first of these pa- 
pers some fundamental notions of the chemistry 
of rocks, water and air, 
and have mentioned the 
ele- 


| 


| 


FRONT— 


the seams; sleeves of red, collar and cuffs of white, 
sash of blue. Jaunty small caps, combining the 
three colors, are very pretty; that of the captain 
should be trimmed with gilt, and rosettes for the 
shoulders should be worn by the captain. 

The flag-staff should be in length the distance from 
the floor to the shoulder of the girl who is to carry it. 
Flags should cover one-third of the flag-staff. 

The drill described below was recently given by a 
squad of young ladies, of from sixteen to twenty 
years of age, after twelve rehearsals of two hours 
each. The preparatory work should be mastered 
first, and several rehearsals should be devoted to 
learning the manual of arms. This done, the order 
of manceuvres given below may be easily learned. 


Preparatory Drill. 
The instructor should cause the recruits to form in 
single file, without the 
flags, placing the tallest 
girl at the head, and the 
rest in the order of their 


Fig. 1. 





most important e 
ments to be found in 
these. We shall thus 


flsieh [ala1eI Inne SET 


height, the shortest last. 





be prepared to compre- 
hend the great chem- 
ical processes which are 
always going on at the surface of the earth, and 
through -the conjoined action of animals, plants 
and minerals keep up the order of the world. 


ab, First four, 
béc. Second four. 
ed, Third four, 


<4 
or 





For the Companion, 


A FOURTH OF JULY EXHIBITION. 
Flag-Drill. 


The idea has long prevailed that the Fourth of 
July is exclusively a gala-day for boys, old and young; 
hence, in most arrangements for patriotic display and 
expression, everything seems to have been prepared 
for their enjoyment. That girls 
should = wish, Independence 
Duy, in a quiet way, to join in the 
festivities, is most natural and 
reasonable. 





on 


It is quite out of the question 
that girls should attempt to drill 
with muskets or bayonets. It has 
been demonstrated, however, re- 
cently, that in the matter of mil- 
itary taecties and drill, girls rival 
execution their handsomely 
uniformed brothers. In the place 
of the musket, girls may make use 
oft the flag, emblem of our national 
independence, and exeenute, in a 


most graceful and effective man- 


her, the evolutions military 
drill. 

In place of the regulation uni 
form, so becoming to boys, the 
“red, white and blue,” our nation 
al colors, be fashioned by 
tasteful 


fines 


of 


pay 


urrangement into cos 
girls 


that 


for so unique and 


brilliant even the buttons, 
epaulets and plumes belonging to 
the 


ivloruinent 


paraphernalia of military 


are less picturesque 
mud expressive, 


instruction 


the purpose of furnishing 
military tacties, 
au health-improving exer 
this Flag Drill 
By means of it, girls 

suitable 


in 
also as 
cise, has been 
prepared, 
may, utter rehearsal, 
bring before their friends a most 
graceful and creditable exhibition 
of proficiency in the manual of 
represented by flags—and 
happily join their brothers in the 
celebration of our national holi- 
day. 


rhe movements of the drill are 
based upon the evolutions taught 
Va- 
rious modifieations, however, are made to accom- | 
modate the use of flags with staffs instead of mus- 
kets 
Every argument which may be used in favor of | 
military drill in boys’ schools, may be, with equal | 


in Upton’s Infantry Taeties. 





pertinence, applied to the flag-drill for girls. The | 
fact that girls are closer students than boys, and from | 
bending over their books often acquire the habit of | 
steo ing, seems to emphasize the need of some such | 
hind of physieal training, 


lu looking over the directions for the drill, any 
poits which require further explanation may be re- 
ferred to some mili- 
friend 


Each girl should then 
be made to turn to the 
left, so as to bring the 
company into the posi- 
tion of company front ; i. e., the tallest girl on the 
right of the line, with her left elbow just touching 
the right elbow of the next tallest girl, whose left 
elbow touches the right of the third, and so on. 

The position of the soldier is next explained to the 
recruits: head erect, not thrown back; eyes looking 
straight to the front; hands hanging naturally at the 
side, never swung; heels on the same line; toes 
turned out, forming an angle of about sixty degrees. 
This position should be insisted upon whenever the 
company is drilling. 

The company is now ready to learn the first ma- 
neeuvre. 

A military command consists of two parts: the 
preparatory command and the command of execu- 


de, Fourth four. 
ac, First Platoon. 
ce, Second Platoon. 
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Man. V. Fours right (or left),—MARCH. [The di- 
rections are for fours right ; for fours left substitute 
left for right, No. 1 for No. 4, and No. 4 for No. 1 
whenever they occur below.] Fig. 1 represents the 
squad in company front. The word “front” in the 


diagrams is placed in the direction that the company 
The “first four” is composed of the tall- 
At 


is looking. 
est girls, and the “fourth four” of the shortest. 
the command, 
MARCH, each No. 1 
turns slowly to the 
right on her own 
centre ; i. ¢., always 
standing over the 
same place. Each 
No. 4 marches for- 
ward on the dotted 
lines shown in Fig. 
2. Each No. 3 also 
marches forward, 
taking a shorter 
step than No. 4, and 
No. 2 takes a short- 
er than No. 3. 
When the company 
has come into the 
position shown in 
Fig. all march 


{rs] 


a 








9 






MARCH. The first and third fours march forward, 
and the second and fourth execute fours right, and 
march into their places in the column. This 
command should be given immediately after Man. 
xX. 
Man. XII.- Front open file,—-MARCH. At the word 
of command, each No. 1 marches straight to the front; 
on the fifth step, each No. 2 marches forward; on the 
ninth, each No. 3 
does the same. On 
the tenth, the cap. 
tain commands, 
company—and on 
the twelfth, HALT. 
Each No. 4 takes 
one step forward 
on the twelfth step, 
and halts with the 
rest. See Fig. 4. 
Man. XIII. Form 
single file to the 
rear,—MARCH. 
This command is 
given after Man. 
XII. Each No. 1 
turns to the right, 
and marches back 
to her place in line; 




















straight forward. 
To march in the 
position shown in 





as soon as she pass- 
es No. 2 the latter 








Fig. 2 is called 
marching by fours. 

Man. VI. Fours right about,—MARCH. This is 
executed exactly like fours right, but instead of 
marching forward when the position of Fig. 2 is 
reached, each four keeps on until it reaches the posi- 
tion,of Fig. 3. No. 4 in each four will then have 
passed over the ground indicated by the dotted 
lines. 

Man. VII. 


Fours left in circle,—MARCH. Exe- 


cuted like fours left, except that the fours keep on 





Fia. 5. 


tion. The first should be spoken distinctly and ener- 
getically, with arising inflection. The command of 
execution is given in a quick, sharp tone, about one 
second after the preparatory command. 

In this article the preparatory commands are print- 
ed in italics, and those of execution in small capitals. 

Maneeuvre I. Right (or left),—FACKE. Each re- 
cruit raises the right foot just clear of the floor, and 
turns on the left heel to the right (if the command 


| be left face, to the left), until she has turned around 
one-quarter of a circle, when the right foot is placed 


again in position. 
Man. II. Forward, 


tury or vet- —MARCH. At the 
eran of our late war, Pc: |b % Jn > \ aa command forward, 
to whom these mat- , oO ‘ ® the weight of the 
ters are familiar. 4 — = body should be 


Phe Captain should 


tirst learn the evolu. 


tions, then teach the 
rhe cap 
should in 
every sense the com- 


company. 


tain be 


thrown on the right 
foot. At MARCH, all 
step off with the left 


” 





foot, ‘keeping step. 
The steps should be 
rather short, and the 








Laconenene . ee Bowen noes . a 

miunder, and one of fe < ad SO “ ‘., recruits will find it 
the first rules of mil- . \ necessary to step 
itury law is obedi- \ ; , ‘ rather heavily (but 
ence to a supert alalalil ] : oe A GRAY 
- » «a superior il213 4|\ 213 4|i [2/13 4|i '2/3/4| peasecieicerggy tan 
‘ eer. ces to stamp). 

lhe place for drill d c 6 a 4 Man. III. Com- 
requires a space for- e d ¢e pany,—HALT. The 
ty feet square. If FiG. 3. command HALT is 
the lawn is used, it always given just as 


should be roped or marked with lime as for tennis. 
On tield-day, the enclosure may be marked with 
small flags set in the turf. 

Music should aecompany the entering and retiring 
march. An arrangement of national airs should be 
prepared for the day. 

rhe costumes may be made of flag-bunting, or fab- 
ries combining the colors red, white and blue. A 
very handsome arrangement is the following: waist 
or basque of blue, covered with white stars—silver 
or gilt stars may be used; skirt of white with seven 
red stripes three inches in width sewed paralle) with 





| the right feet of the squad strike the ground. When 
| the command is given, the recruits take one more 
| Step with the left foot, and bring the right into 
position. 

NoTE.—Man. IT. and IIT. should be explained to the 
company, and then executed alternately, the recruits 
being first marched, then halted, then marched, and 
so on. 


Man. IV. Count,—rovurs. The tallest recruit says, 
and the 
The next begins again, “One,” and 
Each must remember her number. 


“One ;” the next, “two;” the next, “three;” 
next, “four.” 
80 on. 


wheeling to the left until the command forward,— 
MARCH is given. 

Man. VIII. Right forward, fours right,—MARCH. 
The first four marches forward, the rest execute fours 
right, and follow the first, marching by fours. 

Man. IX. By company, left wheel,—MARCH. This 
done. The wheel is made just as in Man. V., regard- 
ing the company as one large four. The smallest 
girl turns slowly about without moving from the place 


Fic. 4. 


follows, keeping an 
interval of twelve 
inches between 
herself and No. 1. Nos. 3 and 4 do the same, as soon 
as the others pass them. Then the first four turn 
to the right, as shown by the dotted line AA, which 
indicates the path of No.1 in the first four. The 
first four is followed by the second, third and fourth, 
in order. 

Man. XIV. Form single rank,—MARCH. The in- 
structor should first bring the recruits into single file 
by Mans. XII., XIII. and III. At the word of com- 
mand the tallest girl marches off; 
on the third step, the second girl 
begins; on the fifth, the third 
girl takes her first step, and so 
on, each stepping off as her turn 


comes. 
Man. XV. Front passade,— 
MARCH. At the command, the 


recruit steps forward with her 
left foot as far as she easily can, 
and then brings her right foot 
again into position. 

Man. XVI. Rear passade,— 
MARCH. The first step is taken 
to the rear with the right foot, 
and the left is then brought into 
position. 

These manceuvres should be 
practised until learned. All of 
the sixteen manceuvres given 
here, with the exception of Man. 
XI., XII. and XIV., should be 
practised when the company is 
in company front. The flags 
may now be given to the re- 
cruits, and the manual of arms 
be practised. It would be im- 
possible to give full directions for 
this in the Companion. They 
will be found in Upton’s Infantry 
Tactics, from which the ground- 
work of this drill has been taken. 
With the aid of Fig. 5 any mili- 
tary man will be able to give the 
necessary directions. 


Order of Manceuvres of the 
Flag-Drill. 


Before giving a detailed account 
of the manceuvres of the flag drill, 
a word may be said about the dec- 
oration of the stage. This may be 
done merely with an eye to pic- 
turesque combinations and effects, 
or may be allegorical or historical. 

If historical effect is desired, we would recommend a 
study of Com. Preble’s “History of the Flag” and 
especially of the illustrations. The evolution of the 
| flag from tlie flags of the colonies to the first flags 
of ‘Liberty and Union,” and “Adams and Liberty,” 


| and thence to the “Star-Spangled Banner,” might be 
movement is very difficult, but very effective if well | 


illustrated by reproducing all the flags in their order 
| that are associated with American history. 
| Form in column of fours (Fig. 2) with the flags at 
carry arms (Fig. 5, C.) before entering the hall or 






































where she is parade - ground. 
standing, and March around 
the tallest takes oF the ground sev- 
a= full - length eral times in 
step. Every girl c Les b this way; the 
except the tall- “TG iil ; captain should 
| est looks to the ; gaa - : march on the 
| right along the { a a ~~ : left of No. 4 in 
line, and keeps : ff *% ' the first four un- 
herself in a di- i / FRONT. ~ ' til ready to give 
rect line’ with D * ee, Gas: | i the first com- 
those on her L | | LI | | | | | mand. During 
right; at the XK! H : } Bl] __ thedrill she may 
| same time, she ; i e ' take the posi- 
|is careful that { H tion most con- 
| herelbow touch- H H venient from 
jes the girl on ‘ H time to time. 
her left. Each ' i With the aid of 
recruit so rege- | ji - Sw : Fig. 6, which 
lates her step as 0 oe ' represents the 
to keep the line H hall or parade- 
straight. \ Cc a ow ground, the 
Man. X. Pla- Fic. 6. movements may 
toons right easily be under- 


wheel,—MARCH. A platoon is one-half of a company 
(see Fig. 1). The first and second fours form the first 
platoon, and the third and fourth fours the second 
platoon. 


the full-length step. 


with her own. 
Map. XI. 





The wheel is executed just as Man. IX. is | 
done, the recruits on the right of each platoon turn- 
ing on their own centres, and those on the left taking 
Each recruit looks to the left, 
and touches the elbow of the recruit on her right side 


Platoons, right forward, fours right,— 


| stood. A is the head of the hall, and C the foot. 
The route of the squad on entering is shown by the 
| dotted line abcd. 





———ae 


NOTES. 


| COMMAND. | 





1. Fours left,—MARCH. Given at foot of hall as 
last four turns the corner. 
| Givenas soonas the com- 
2. Company,—HALT. | pany reaches the position 
{shown in the centre of 


| Fig. 6 
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Right forward, — fours 
right,—-MARCH. 


Pa 


. Fours left in the circle, 
MARCH, 


Given at the foot of the 
hall, as in No. 1. 

Given as soon as the first 
four comes into line, fac- 
ing towards the head of 
the hall. 


Given at head of hall. 


on 


. Forward,—march, 


ad 


Fours right 
MARCH. 


about, — 


7. Fours right,—MARCH. 


Given at foot of hall. 
Given at head of hall. 


8. Fours right,— MARCH, | These commands should 
Company,—HALT. be given at intervals of 


about one second, 


9% Front open file,— 
MARCH. Company,— 
HALT. 


. Present,—ARMS, 

l, Carry,—ARMS, 

2. Right shoulder.—ARMS, 
3. Left shoulder—ARMS. | 
. Right shoulder,—ARy 
5», Support,—ARMS. 

i. Carry,—ARMS, 

. Charge,—BAYONETS, 
. Carry,—ARMS. 

. Order.—ARMS. 

. Parade—REST. 

21. Company, —- ATTEN? 
TION. 


See Upton’s Tactics, and 
Fig. 5. 











The company execu 
here the following order 2 
movements, one after the 
other, without any pause 
between the movements. 
Carry, —right shoulder, — 
carry, —charge, — carry,— 
pre sent.—carry — support, 
right shoulder,—left shoul- 
der,—right shoulder,—sup- 
port, —carry,—order,—pa- 
rade rest. 


9” 


Without 


command, — 
carry. . 


ARMS 


23. Company,— ATTEN-= 
TION, 

24. Carry,—ARMS, 

Right shoul der,—ARMS. 

26. Form single jfile to the 
rear,—MARCH. 





Here the tallest recruit 
leads to the right, so that 
the girls form a circle 
— the centre of the 
vall, 


Given as soon as the cir- 
cle is formed. 


27. Column right in circle 
—MARCH. 
28. Company,—HALT. 


29. Left,—FACE. 
aU. Carry,—ARMS, 


. Two front passades, The recruits execute the 


charge.—MARCH. — and charge 
32. Three passades to the 

rear,—MARCH, 
33. Carry,—ARMS. 

Here the recruits take 
ony — —_ ow 
choose, Ww 10 vin, 

34. In place,—REST. pene 


their places in line. They 
may be allowed to rest for 
about five minutes. 


The recruits resume the 
position of the soldier at 
carry arms, 


mpany,—ATTEN= 
TION, 
36. Left,—-FACE. 


The smallest girlis now 


reer ae? . at the head of the line, and 

37. Forward,—MARCH. will lead the line over the 
dotted line ef g 6. 

38. Company,—WALT. Given as the smallest girl 


reaches 


Thecompany place them- 
selves in a straight line 
from c to 6, facing C. 


39. Left,—DRESS. 


40. Left wheel,—MARCH. 

. ie Given when the company 
41. Company,—HALT. reaches the dotted line 6 a. 
42. Right,—FACE. 
43. Form single rank, — 

MARCH. 
44. Right shoulder,—ARMS, 44 to 50 inclusive are exe- 


cuted while on the march. 
5, Left shoulder.—ARMS. 
3. Right shoulder,~ARMS, 
« Support,—ARMS. 
. Carry,—ARMS. 
. Right shoulder,—ARMS. 
. Even numbers, left 
shoulder,—ARMS, 
The odd numbers march 
right on; each even num- 


51. By twos,—MARCH. ber marches up to the side 
of the odd number in front 

of her. 
52. In single file-—MARCH. The even numbers go 


back to their places in line. 


Given at X. The leading 
recruit leads the line to the 


53. Column right,—MARCH. | right, across the middle of 
the hall. 
. " iven just before the 
4. Company,—HALT. canis 7% reaches B. 
i. Even numbers, right 
shoulder,—A § 
56. Company, carry — 
ARMS. 
57. Left,—FACE. 
i8. Platoons, right wheel,— 
MARCH, 


. Platoons,right forward, 
fours right —MARCH. 
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AGENTS, CO COIN MONEY who sell Dr. CHASE'S 
Family Physician whe Receipt Book. New edition. 
Price, $2. Address A. W. HAMILTON, Ann Arbor, Mich, 


VER the Garden W all, so 99 Songs. wordsand 
Music for 12c.: 100 marunday, Floral and Bird Chromo 
Cards, lic. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mg ass, 


The New 


RIDDLE 
BOOK. 


BILIOUSINE A two-cent stamp sent to SNow & 
EARLE, Proy idence, R. 1. will obtain 
by mail a “trial package” of Biliousine 2 @ sure 
cure for Headache, Dyspepsia, C onstipation, /n- 
digestion, Sour Stomach, Hear tbur: n, Liver Complaint, 
and. all l troubles which arise from disordered stomac he 


The 
Atwood 
AND BLOOD DISEASES _ 


SKI Kl N :3 treated at Fee Dermal FSi 
tute, 110 Cl Chicago, Ill. 


Eczema, or Salt Rheum, ‘Aouc or Pimples, Freckles, and 
all Skin Diseases treated successfully. Send for Circu- 
lar, “Manual, ig ” ete. Address DR. HUTCHINSON. 


YIMPROVED ROOT BEER. 
Packages, 25c. Makes 5 gallons of a 


delicious, sparkling and wholesome 
_ Sold a, ae drug gists, or sent by mail on re- 
25e. C.E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa. 


=> Printing | Press,2'i. 


Card and label Press, $3. Larger sizes, 
oto $75. For old or young. i 
Row Sa inted directions.Se Be 
Catalogue of Presses, Ty pe,Cards 
factory, Kelsey& Co.,Mer iden Cc onn,. 


~ Dr. Swett’s “Root Beer” — 


minnie contain Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Wintergreen, 
Juniper, &c. Health and Pleasure, It acts mildly 
and beneticially on the Stomach, Liver and Kidneys, 


Package to make 5 Gallons, 25 cts., by mail 6 cts. extra. 
Prepared and put up at the 


4 packages $ s $l, prepaid. 
NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 7 Washington 
St., Boston. GEO. W. SW ET T, M. D., Prop. 





handsome illuminated cover. is amus- 
ing to the children, & contains infor- 
mation for the welfare of every home. 

| Walter A. Taylor, Pub’r., Atlanta, Ga. 


| iasonme copies, 2 cts. It has a 


Combines a lasting odor with an 
exquisitely delicate fragrance; at- 
tractive in appearanee, delightful in 
bouquet. ~ commends itself to lady 
or zentlema 

Sold by Dr waenists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers. 


ceipt of 























Best elastic bone in the world for dre ssmaking 
purposes. For sale by wholesale and retail trade. Sam- 
ples free. The Warren Featherbone Co., Three Oaks, Mich. 





B. 
for 1885, 140 pages, 300 enyravings 


of[nstruments, Suits, Caps, Belts, 
Pompons, Epaplets, Cap-Lamps, 
Stands, Drum Major’s Staffs and 
Hats, Sundry Band Outfits, Repairing 
Materials, Segre includes Instruction an 


xercises mateur Bands; and a Cat-, 
‘alogue of aes e rie} music, matled frea, 


NCLO-SWISS Mi LK, 


CONDENSED 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 
kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 

















__THE CREAM OF ALL BOOKS OF ™ ARI 


PiteRoes |AN0| Ditos 


ventures of all the hero-explorers and fighters. 

he yi Sener — Wild beasts, over our whole country, 
m the earliest times tothe present. Lives and og ex- 
ploits of DeSoto, TaSaite, Standish me, Kenton, radye 
—— ett, go tebe Carson, ster, Wild iti pin ° 
aa..G jens. Miles an: Ind ian Chiets and scores of 


WStt situs fat TEO, wud eae fine sapevin 
aki’ re WANTED =p ving to edi, 
woe ‘Box 4iul Philadelpite ¢ or St. Louis. 


LF PAGE'S 
LIQUID GLUE 
YOSCHALLER uF OR PGRENZING 


ez by — Hamlin io ~ oe race’ co e 
Ks Palace Car Co. Mf'd only_by the RUSSIA 


oe. GLOUCESTER, MAS 
Reina) CE Grae: ga@-Sample Tin Can by Mail, 25. 


Brown’s French Dressing. 


THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 








F PRarh4) 





Awarded Highest Prize, Paris Exposition, 1878, and 





The captain now takes her place in line, music com- 
mences, and after marching afew times around the 
hall, the drill is ended. 

Mrs. J. J. LEwIs. 
WwHy? 

Inquiry is natural; but the school-teacher is often 
tried by the “Why?” “How?” “What for?” which 

sail him until he quails. Many scholars put ques- 
tious which they themselves could answer if they 
would stop to think; others ask questions more for 
irgument’s sake than for instruction But the worst 
questioner is the one who will take nothing for 
granted. 





A teacher was trying to teach a young scholar the 
alphabet, and had repeated several times the first two 
or three letters, without fixing them in the boy’s 
mind. 

‘What letter is that?” she asked, pointing to A. 

Don’ know.” 

“Yes, you do; I told you.” 

“No, don’t.” 
“Yes, you do. That is A—A. Now, remember—A. 


“ T hat’s right. Now say it again.” 
“Teacher, why is it A?’ 
Itis A. That is the name of it.” 





“Because it is. 
“Why?” 
“Why? because people call it so.” 
“What makes ’em call it so?” 


















GENTLEMEN'S ~ 


| BOSTON GARTER. 


An exceedingly useful invention; without 
which every gentleman's dress is incom- 
plete, especially during the Summer 
months, when low shoes are worn, and when 
it is indispensable to one’s comfort and 
neat appearance to have the stocking fit 
smoothly about the ankle and the slack of 
the drawers kept confined at the knee, all 
of which the Boston garter accomplishes, 

For sale by all the leading Gents’ 
Furnishing Houses, or Sample will be 
sent by mail, postage prepaid, on recéipt of 
price. 


25 


Cotton, cts. per pair; Silk, 
60 cts. per pair. 

Address 

GEO. FROST & CO., 

Devonshire St., 


Mention the Companion. 


Raat. 


287 





259 





CON [ r ANION. _ 
= 
IMPORTE EMBROIDERY SILK and FLOSS for 

KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY, ART NEE- 


DLE-WORK, CRAZY PATCHWORK, ete. Sample Skeins 
and Shade Cards showing 28 Shades and ( ‘olor s to select 
from, for nine 2-cent stamps. “WASTE” E MBROID- 
ERY SILK, _— ors. for Crazy Patchwork, ete., De. 
a Package. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


The only 
medicine 
known that 
prom ietor of 
ri ‘tice 
1y kind of 








CROUP REMEDY 


rhe 


will cure Membranous Croup. 
this medicine has s used it in his private 
so twenty y . and in every cas 
roup it h: ne ve 

















tasteless and perfectly | 
deleterious drugs. 
free rd mail. 
doz. 





Sample with ‘a 
Price, 50 ets. per box. Four dollars per 
- A. BELDIN, M.D., Jamaica, N.Y. 











‘| Everlasting Perfume : 
IN POWDER FORM. 


were, ap ag VIOLETTE, HELIOTROPE | 
CLUB impart a delicate odor - 

 baraiaes and carpets. 
For sale by druggists gener ally, or sample sent by mail | 
upon receipt of twenty- five cents in eae re stamps. | 
THE meee x METCALF 4 

39 Tremont St a 

EASILY 


$100 MONTHLY 


per A, ~ Ag Xe for one A aan E gi vit D MADA ME | 
SPINAL SUPPO OTS; also, our 
> on new SU ‘ME R ¢ sone ne os. aT 
any other manufacturer in America. 
quired. Four orders per day give 
Monthly. Our 
sales daily. 





oO2., 
, Boston. 





o experience re- 
the Agent S100) 
Agents report from four to twenty 
Send at once for terms and full pi “_ ulars. 
$3.00 Outiid Free. y S SCHIE x C 

i “New Tick. | 








_390 Broadw: 


‘(arF RIENDS! If you are in any Way interested in | 
| 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with R send you a sample copy of our | 
pital - MC LY GLEANINGS IN BEE 
CULTU Re, ‘atte a descriptive price-list of the latest 
improve ments in Hiv es, Honey Extractors, Comb 
Foundation, Section Honey Boxes, all books and 
journals, and everything pe rtaining to Bee Culture. 
Nothing patented, Simply send your address on a postal 
card, written plainly, mentioning this paper, to | 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. | * 


| 
RIBBOSENE 


is our Trademark for a new material for 


EMBEROIDERHY ., 
described in our new and handsome Catalogue of 
Needlework and kindred subjects. 


’ ° 
Bentley’s Stamping Patterns, 
known as “the best” for the past twenty-five vears, 
still superior to all imitations, and as cheap. 
stock in the world, suitable for 

Repousse Work, Kensington, Luster and 

r rismatine Painting, Flitter Work, 
t Needlework, ete, 


contains full instruetions for the above, in 156 large 

pages and 2000 illustrations, showing designs, size and 

price of each pattern, Mailed only on receipt of 25 cts, 

It is worth it. Mention the Companion, 

BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
No. 12 W. 14th Street, New York. 


Art 


are 
Largest 








Copyrighte:! 


Jae Sar 


Cc, Ayer 





Prepared by Dr. J & Co., Lowell, Mass, 





Pat. applied for. 
For sale by all Dry Goods, 
any address. W, STIMPSON & CO., ‘Man’f’rs., 110 Tremont 


sold in May. 


for the | 


Phe remedy is | 


no lower than | LY 


BRAIDENE 


THE NEW MATERIAL FOR 


ART EMBROIDERY. 
manufactured expressly for us in all of the new and 
pretty shades, It is the 

LATEST CRAZE! 


Samples sent on receipt of 10 cts. 
trated Catalogue of ome Beautiful, 


MRS. T. G. FARNHAM. 
10 West Ma Steves, New York. 


Send 6 cts, for Illus- 


e ROUND SHoy 


wow" The Improved ‘DER, 


“KNICKERBOCKER * 






And Suepender § 
Co ned. 

y Pat‘d a Imp. 1884. J 

Expands the Chest and promotes Free Respiration 

Prevents Children becoming Round-Shouldered, 

A perfect Skirt-Supporter for Ladies. 

Physicians everywhere recommend them, 

No harness—simple—unlike all others. 

Easily adjusted and worn with comfort, 

All sizes for Men, Women, Boys and Girls, 

The Cheapest and only Reliable Shoulder Brace. 

Sold by Druggists and General Stores, or 


sent post- 
paid, on receipt of S1,00 per pair, 


plain, or $1.50 per 


pair, silk-faced., Send chest measure, Address the 
tmanul'rs. KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., 
N. A. JOHNSON, Prop’r. EASTON, PENN NA, 





ROCKFORD WATCHES 











HARMLESS, TIDY, 
EFFECTUAL, CHEAP 


The most simple and perfect 
articie ever invented {or the 
toilet. By the use of The 
Montague Curl Clasp, 
a perfect and lasting ringlet is 
easily and quickly obtained, 


without 
from the 
“ose nee of curl 


the m to your friends, 
Fancy Goods and Hair De alers, or Sam ple doz. mailed for 15c, to 


Are unequalled in EXACTING SERVICE 
q Jsed by | the ed 
Mecl hanician e 
——— b 
commanding 
U. 8S. 
atory, 
nomical 
»y 
Engineers, 
ductors an a 
men, 


in 
Naval Observ- 
for A 
work ; 
Locomotive 
Con- 
: 





as 
uses . which 
. ~— time and durabili- 
are requisites, Sold 
ih princi yal cities and 
towns by the COMPANY'S exclusive Agents, 
(le. ading jewellers,) who give a Full W arranty. 


MR. S. K. CHASE, 


Of Chase’s Market, Lowell, Mass., 
is frequently called upon for infor- 
mation in regard to his wonderful 
cure by the use of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


He assures all inquirers that his 
testimonial is strictly true. Here 
it is:— 


for. all 


THE BEST 





From my infancy I was afflicted with Scrofula. 
The doctors pronounced my case incurable, and 
were of the opinion that Consumption, induced by 
scrofulous poison in the blood, would terminate 
my life. About five years ago I had become so 
debilitated that todoa day’s work was an impossi- 
bility. I was completely discouraged, when a friend 
advised me to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I bought 
one bottle, took the Sarsaparilla regularly, and be- 
gan to improve at once. Continuing the treatment, 
I was permanently cured—taking less than one 
dozen bottles in all. The virulent sores, which had 
eaten through my neck in a number of places, 
rapidly healed, and my strength gradually in- 
creased until I became a vigorous man, as I am 
to-day.—S. K. Chase, with I. M. Chase, Provision 
Dealer, 253 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 


saparilla. 


Sold by Druggists. Price, $1; six bottles. 


. $5. 


the danger resulting 
use of lead, or the 
a. 
show 
1,250,000 





» them yourself anc 





» Room 34, Boston, Mass, Box 5146, 











“Because they do. But you learn the letters, that’s 
a good boy. Never mind why, now. But tell me 
what the letter i is. ” 
*Don’ know.’ 
Many grown-up people are worse than this little 
boy. Because they cannot understand all the reasons 
of things, they become agnostics. 
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THE EDINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


ROSES. 


Our Great S pastaity is growing and distributing 
ROSES—we delive yer strong Pot Plants, suitable for im- 
mediate bloom, safely by mail at all Post Offices. 5 
Splendid Varieties, ~ choice, all labeled, for $1; 

for $2; 35 for $5; 100 for $i2. so 


OTHER VARIETIES, . 2) 3 AND 10 FOR SI 
according to value. S for Sur New utde, 76pp. 
| elegantly illus., and ake from over 500 finest sorts. 
ddress, THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Bose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 











COLORS, 40 CTS. PER OZ. WASTE 
'/SEWING SILK, BLACK OR AS- 


BUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 














THE YOUTI PS 


|THE WATER KING LAWN AND 
GARDEN FORCE PUMP. 


Big pay to me tye a, The Ohio Fotce 
Pump Manuf "s Co., Canton, Ohio. 
‘Thousands sold, Circulars free. 


8% AGENTS wanted for PINKERTON’S 
of the REBELLION, the 

A most thrilling war book ever 
published. PRoFUSFLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Absolutely the easiest book to sell ever known! 


260 








For 
full particulars, K »ecial territory and terms to agents 
__addre: ss G.W.CARLETON & CO., Pubs. .» New York. 








BICYCLES 


For MEN and BOYS 
All Improvements and Nickel-Plated. 
44 inch to 58 inch, $48 to $82. 
Send for Catalogue to 
GEO. R, BIDWELL & CO., 


For the Companion, 


YEARS OF CHILDHOOD. 


Who will not say they were by far the best, 
The years of childhood, with their joys s 0 fair, 








So glad, so sweet, each one a loving gues 2 & 4K, 60th St.,New York City. 
Unto the life that never knew a care? semetieiahiinibiashdajemhaiinente 
To-night Pim weary, and with tearful face, ~ FISHING TACKLE, © al ee 
My soul is grieved, and life to me seems dross Anglers will find everything for {> { 
Oh, how f sigh for childhood’s tender grace | Fishing, of the BEST QUALITY, of —e 
Whercin | knew no sense of pain or loss! es all kinds and styles, suitable oe all waters. Lists of 
we Me bee | 


+@r 
A HARD SITUATION, 


prices mailed on a »plication to 
pay Ss ete. & KENDALL, 








| sors to Bradford & Anthony, 
374 W ashing Street, Boston, Mass, 
Opposite Bromtie ld § Street 






“Would hit cost much to put this hyar piece into 
uv don’t reckon them 
ef the 
Thought mebbe I'd put hit in anyhow, 
I'd be willin’ to pay 


= This Mac uwchine makes Rugs, 
$3 Hoods, and Mittens with 
rapidity. . Accurate and 
durable. Pat. Aug. 12.’84, 
Nickel plate, wainut, or 
cherry, $1.50. rass mountings, $1.00. Large profits 
and quick sales for live agents. Sent with full di- 
rections, catal ue of rug patterns and terms to Agts 
on receipt of price. Beware of infringements, Ad- 
dress OHIO Rua Rua Mac "HINE Company, Wauseon, Ohio. 


your paper? [’m amazin’ pore 






keows’ll come home any sooner piece goes in 


or stays out. 
arch 10, *S5. 


an’ if the keows do come home, 


more than if they didn’t. See?’ 
lhe editor of the litthe We 


thinly 


stern weekly saw before 


him a tall, gaunt, clad man in whose appear- 


anee there was something halfcomical and half. |; ET en 
pathetic. It was December, and the night was very » AMERICAN RUDGE 
cold, His ungloved bony hands and wrists were blue 


‘ mn : The only first-class wheel listed 
. sit uorer “ . . co” ¢ ‘ . ‘ 
with cold beneath his ragged sleeves. The “piece at a low price, fitted with all the 


he wanted published was written in pencil on a bit of latest improvements, 





manilla wrapping-paper. Tt had evidently been pro- Price, 50 in., Enamel and 


Nickel, $107.50, 


Send for Catalogue & 


duced after mighty effort. It read as follows 


wite ann red 
un short tale 


“Straid 2 kows, 
spekled critter with a 


one rone ahh one 


holler horne 


Stoddard, Lovering & Co., 





chawed off bi dogs. Both beests is yung an’ givin’ | 
from 6 quarts to a gallun of milk a day a piece. The 15% Congress St., Boston, 
holler-horned one had on a belle to a strap on her | 7 7 


SINGER’S CYCLES. 


British Challenge. Lnproved for 
Iss. The best all-around roadster 
yet built. 

AL allo, 


neck. A sootable reward will be 
to this office.” 

“One insertion of this will eost you a dollar,” 
the editor, naming half-price, 
man’s evident poverty. 

“Couldu’t make her six bits, could ye? I callated 
on it’s bein’ "bout that, an’ didn’t bring no more. 
Didu’t hey no more to bring, to tell the out an’ out 
fuct. This na quarter that went fer terbacker was 
the last dollar o? my dads I had to my name.” 


| 
giv for their return 


said 


in compassion fc e . 
ape 1 for the | A light roadster of highest 


r’s Challenge. 5 in., S105, 

Ball-bearings and hollow forks, 

Challenge Safety. Warranted the 
best safety on the market 


TRICYCLES, TANDEMS, SOCIABLES. 






“What has reduced you so?” asked the editor, 1d Sti uy) for Illustrated ¢ ‘atalogue, 
TP alleles aaah dete. ERETI I' & CO., 6 Berkeley St., Boston. 
* Reduced me? Reduced me? Taint reduced! ’Cause 











THE 
GREATAMERICAN 
Y 


GOoOoondD NEW 


TO LADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered, ow’s your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
ana Coffees, and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 


why? Never had nothin’ to reduce 
been turrible unfort’ nit.” 
“Have you been in Colorado long?” 
“Yaus, ruther. That is, [ ben here ‘bout nine year.” 
“Indeed. There have been good opportunities for 
money-making here during those nine years. Even 
men without capital have succeeded. Many, in fact, 


*, that’s why. I 





have become wealthy. How is it that you have not] | ‘ca Set, or Handsome Decorated 
accumulated anything 2” Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
> 
Me? Oh, well, Laint never had no luck. Jess as | Rose Decorated Toilet Set, 


For full perme reo a lress 
THE GREAT ANEGIO AN TEA 
P.O. Box 289, iS Vanes St., fa York, 


WHEAT BAKING POWDER 


I git to doin’ purty tollable well an’ feel "neouraged 
‘long comes somethin’ to upset all my callations. 

aus, mister, | ben out here nine year an’ in all 

that time all ve ‘cumulated, as you eall it, in them 

nine years ha seen’ seven children, an’, 

k 


been four keor 


mister, it's mighty hard licks on me, but las’ week 
here one o? them Aeows up an’ died!” & contains no injurious ingre- 
ents 
40> It leaves no deleterious sub. 
stances in the bread as all pure 
NOT DRESSED LIKE A PRESIDENT, grape Cream of Tartar and 
Alum Powders do. 
In the very interesting reminiscences of Maj. Ben: It restores to the Flour tho 
Pp ‘ = eae ‘ in the life of hichly important constituents 
erley Poore is the following incident in the life of re jected in the bran of 
one of our early Presidents Wheat. 


It makes a better and lichter 
Adams made but one visit to his home bise ou than any other B: 
in Massachusetts while he was President. He was Pow 
absent from Washington about three weeks, and Mr. 
Clay took charge of the Government during that time, 
temporarily holding his office in the executive man- 
siou 

During this visit of Mr. Adams to Quiney, he was 
somewhat remarkable for the eccentricity of his cos 
tume. One morning, a gentleman from Rhode Island, 
Mr. Cranston, afterwards a member of Congress, ar- 


John Quiney 





MARTIN KALBFLEISCH?S SONS, 
Established 1829. NEW YORK. 


(uticura 
















rived at the residence of Mr. John Marston, with a 

letter from his son-in-law in that State, Mr. Henry A 

De Wolf, requesting him to present the bearer to the 

President. Mr. Marston was POSITIVE CURE 


home for Boston, and Mr. Cranston and himself pro 
ceeded together to the President's. 

Soon after their arrival, the President came in from 
his garden, attired ina short jacket and pantaloons 


for every form of 


SKIN and BLOOD 
a 


on the point of leaving 





we 





of striped jean, and a chip hat of the value of five mest — 
cents. Ze PIMPLES 

Mr. Marston, who had no time to lose, as the \ 1 CROFT 
stage was waiting, presented Mr. Cranston to his | PYCZEMA, or Salt Rheum, with its agonizing Itching 


Excellency with these words 4) and burning, instantly relieved by a warm bath with 





“This, Mr. Cranston, is the President of the United | Ct TICURA SOAP and a single application of CUTICURA, 
States.” the great Skin Cure. This repeated daily, with two or 

Mr. Cranston, aghast at the curious figure which three doses of CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the = Blood 
confronted him, e xe laimed, “This the President of | Puritier, to keep the blood cool, the perspiration pure 
contron OF) and unirritating, the bowels open, the liver and kidneys 
the United States!” and Mr. Marston took his leave, | active, will speedily cure Eezema, Fett er, Ringworm, 
not without some curiosity to learn the termination | Psoriasis, Lichen, Pruritus, Seall Head, Dandruff, and 
of the interview. every species of Itching, Sealy, and P imply Humors of 


the Skin and Sealp, with Loss of Hair, when the best 
physicians and all Known remedies fail. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Puritiers and Skin Beautifiers free 
from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price; CuricuRA, 
| RESOLVENT, $1.00. Prepared by 
| CHEMICAL Co,, Boston, MASS 


+> 
LITERAL. 





rhe native wit of even the untutored Hibernian is 
well illustrated by the following 


daughter of the Emerald Isl 


dialogue between a We.: SOAP, 2We.; 
and her mistress: POTTER DRUG AND 


















Vistress bridget, I can’t get into the parlor. tP Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
Bridget—Sure it’s mesilf knows that, and yer won't, 
fur i have the kav in me pocket. 
Vistress—Open the door immediately. 
Brit Will vez so init ve 
Mistress—Certainly, L wil 
Bridqet—Then vez dou't get the kav. S 
Mistress—Open the door “immediate ly! What do : 
you mean? 
Bridget—Sure, it’s by vour orders 
Vistress—My orders A 
Bridget—Yis. Yez said yesterday, “Don’t let me | 
come downstairs in the mornin’ and see any dust on THE GREAT CHI CHINA TEA CO 
the parlor furniture.” So T just puts the kay in me | 
pocket, and says I, * Then she won't.” Give away as premiums to those forming clubs for the 


saleof their TEASand COFFEES, —. Teaand 
Toilet Sets. Silverware, Watches, etc. WHIT 


+e TEA 
w ith ones e128 orders. 








SETS © 
A FABLE, | DECORATED »>TRAS 44 & 56 pieces 
with a and $18 oriers. STEM win NG 
A Pair of Lions, who were travelling across the| SWISS WATCHES with $15 —s sae »L. 
country in search of Food, came upon a Man amet B NDer Moss Hose Tea Sets of < A apstind 


White Dinner Sets of 106 pieces £.. 20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and mention this paper, we 
will mail you our Club Book containing a complete 
Premium & Price List. THE GREATCHINA TEA CQ, 


had fallen Asleep in the Grateful Shade Tree. | 
One of the Lions observed that the Hunter was prob- 


ably an Artist 


ota 





210 STATES TREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
“TL beg to Differ with you,” replied the other. “He | 
is doubtless a Poet.” } 
say Artist!” } 
I say Poet!” 


“You must be Blind!” 
“And I know you are Idiotic! 
“You Lie! 

“so do you!’ 

And they Rushed upon each other and Adminis. 
tered many Grievous Bites. The sounds of combat 
Awoke the Man, and Warne ed him to escape. 

MonAL: “TE never Que n the Color of a Hen,” 
paid a Fox who Wituesa« do the Quarrel. 


liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled, 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canten, Mass. 





Agents’ Terms | 





|" 
changed, 


COMPANION. ~ 





JUNE 235, 


1885. 








BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


Of any kind, send stamp te A. W. GUMP, 

Dayton, Ohio, for large illustrated Price 

List of NEW and SEC oND-H AND MACHINES, 

Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exchange. 
BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel-Plated. 


THE BRADLEY 


TWO-WHEELER. Perry’s_ pat- 
ent. The only Two -Wheeler that is 
absolutely free from Horse Motion. 
Illus.Price List Free, Bradleye es 
Syracuse, N. Y. 22 College P1., PL, N.Y. 


CHALLENGE 
SAFETY 
IDEAL 


Send Stamp for 
32-PACE 













AMERICAN 


GORMULLY AYA iilust’ ed Catalogue 


a SJ 
AND JEFFERY we MANUFACTUR'S 
222-224 North Franklin St. CHICACO, ILL. 
“HENLEY’S| CHALLENGE E ROLLER SKATE. 

2% ‘The Latest. and Best, and Most Com- 

slete Scientific SKATE in the market. 
Patented Oct 16, 1880, and Aug, 23, 1881. 
& Improved Aug., 1882. 
Liberal Terms to. the Trade. 
or Prices and Catalogue 
enclose 4cts.stamps, 
mentioning Youth's 
Companion,to M.C, 
Henley, Patentee 
and Manufacturer, 
» Richmond, Ind. 


‘The Horsman Special 
BICYCLE. 
Sizes 38 to 50inch. Prices $35 to $72. 
Horsman American Challenge 
Sizes 52 to60inch. Prices $74 to $82. 
Horsman American Safety 
Sizes 42 to S4ineh. Prices $76 to $80, 

" vp irters for Bicycles, Tricycles and Sun- 

i Nickel-P lating done at short 

- Bicycles bought, sold or ex- 
Send stamp for eve les and Lawn Ten- 


nis C atalogue. RSMAN, 
80 Ww illie m Street, Ne New } York, _ 


“UNIVERSAL CLUB” 
BICYCLE. 


S|No Better Wheel ever offered at the Price, 


50-inch, $105. 
Send for Catalogue. 
THE COVENTRY MACHINISTS CO., 
(LIMITED) 
239 Columbus Ave., BOSTON. 





























Base Ball Badge 


Nickel plated, each 10 
p cts..3 for pe 9 for 50c., 
1 doz., 60 
Base Ball” Caps and 
Belts, each 10c., 15c., 
ae 25e.; per doz, 60 
cts., 50 and 82.50. 











2 Cate ee 8 Gloves, 25c. and 
=) 50c., per pair. 

All the above sent by mail, post- 
age paid. For a complete list of all 
our goods, send for 1885 Catalogue, 
292 large page s. 4000 illustrations, 
sent by mail, 25 cents. 

PEC & SNYDER, 
}-180 Nassau Street, New York, 


vofoLES 








_Cut} ut 4 % size —exact. 


pee 


THE POPULAR STEEDS 
<a OF TO TODAY —— 
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Se CATALOGUE S™ 
SENT FREC. V ae 
THE-POPE-MFG-CO-~: 
597 WASHINGTON STREET. 
BRANCH HOUSES ic) 
12 WARREN ST.NEW YORK. 





1S WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 














THIS IS THE BEST WATCH FOR BICYCLER® 
EVERY WATCH WARRANTED. 





The cheapest time-keeping Watch in the World! 
GEO. MERRITT, Gen’l Selling Agent, 
52 Maiden Lane, New YORK City. 





| designed to mislead. 


For sale by all Dealers. Ask your Jeweler for it. 


BURNT ITS 


Standard 5; insti ~ Flavoring 


EXTRACTS 


The superiority of these Extracts 
consists in their 


Perfect Purity and Great Strength, 


There is no subject which should 
more engross attention than the 
purity of the preparations which are 
used in flavoring the various com- 
pounds prepared for the human 
stomach. 

Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are 
not only true to their names, but 
are prepared from fruits of the best 
quality, and so highly concentrated 
that a small quantity only need be 
used. Housekeepers should insist 
on having them. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 











y..C ASE T. yu, Co 
RACINE, WIS. . 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
Threshing, Horse-Power, 
Engine and Saw Mili 


MACHINERY. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE OF 


“AGITATOR.” 


SEEK FOR INFORMATION ON 


eaniiy 





JAMES PYLE 





THe BEST THING KNOWN For 


WASHING »» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 
LY, and gives universal satisfaction. No family, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations we 
PEARLINE is the ONL‘ 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears 
above symbol and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTI NG. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


EAKFAST 

“By a thorough ——_ of the natural laws whi: 
‘overn the operations of digestion and nutritie mn, itt 

y acareful application of the fine properties of wi 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which | 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judici 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution ma 
| gradually built up until strong enough to resist. ©) 
| tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there i 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
ing ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a p 
erly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

ade simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only) 

half pound tins, by grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 


London, E ngland. 


HETLAN 


PONIES “4.323: 








CAPT, J, MURRAY HOAG, Maquoketa, la, 





